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FRANKLIN’S SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION 


By Dorotuy F. Grimm* 


N advertising the advantages of his colony in the New World, 

William Penn declared in his brochure that the new plantation 
was one particularly suited to “Men of Universal Genius.” By this 
he hoped to attract those younger sons and hard working artisans 
who because of birth could not expect to attain the advantages 
available to those more fortunate in primogeniture and wealth. He, 
more than any other proprietor, was anxious to settle the land 
with industrious, sober men who here could develop to the fullest 
their innate abilities. 

While all that he desired for his “Holy Experiment’”’ was never 
to be fulfilled, nevertheless his highest expectations for the type of 
settlers he hoped to attract were more than realized in a group of 
second generation immigrants who banded together in Philadelphia 
in 1728 to form the Junto, or Leathern Apron Club, so-called since 
most of its members were artisans. These men under the leadership 
of Franklin were in truth “Men of Universal Genius.” A catalogue 
of their activities would clearly show how many and varied were 
their interests. As Franklin described the organization in his Auto- 
biography, the club was one of mutual improvement through dis- 
cussions on any point of morals, politics, or natural philosophy. 

The idea of a mutual improvement society was not an original 
one with Franklin, but rather it was another indication of the 


*Dr. Dorothy F. Grimm, Reference Librarian of the Biddle Law Library, 
University of Pennsylvania, teaches a course in literature at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, and serves as part-time hostess and guide at the American- 
Swedish Museum on League Island in Philadelphia. She is co-translator, with 
Sven O. Carell, of Scandal in Troy (New York, 1956), by Eva Hemmer 
Hanson, and author of a forthcoming history of The Library Company of 
Philadelphia. 
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transfer of culture from the old to the new world. The seventeenth 
century has become known as the Age of Enlightenment, for it 
saw the awakening of an insatiable interest in the causes of natural 
phenomena and their utilization to the benefit of man. This concept 
can be traced back to Francis Bacon and the New Atlantis in 1627. 
In the preface, written by the author’s secretary, Bacon’s purpose 
is stated: 


This Fable my Lord deuised, to the end that He might 
exhibite therein a Modell or Description of a Colledge, 
instituted for the Interpretation of Nature, and the Pro- 
ducing of Great and Maruelous Works for the Benefit of 
Man, Vnder the Name of Salomon’s House, or the Col- 
ledge of the Sixe Day’s Works. 


The object of the Fellowes of the College was to obtain that goal 
which Bacon considered the aim and end of life, “the Knowledge 
of Causes, and Secrett Motions of Things; and the Enlarging of 
the Bounds of Humane Empire, to the Effecting of all Things 
possible.” 


The Baconian concept of experimental philosophy fired the 
imaginations of scholars for many years afterwards. Isaac Newton, 
for example, was following in the Baconian tradition when he 
developed his theory of gravity and wrote his Principia. The 
physicist, Robert Boyle, another disciple of Bacon, wrote in 1664, 
that 


the other humane studies I apply myself to, are natural 
philosophy, the mechanics, and husbandry, according to 
the principles of our new philosophical college, that values 
no knowledge but as it hath a tendency to use.* 


The new philosophical college to which Boyle referred was the 
Invisible College comprised of a small group of scholars whose 
academic freedom was disrupted by England’s Civil Wars around 


‘ Francis Bacon, The New Atlantis, ed. Alfred B. Gough (Oxford, 1915), 
pp. 1, 55. 

* Louis T. More, The Life and Works of ... Robert Boyle (London, 1944), 
p. 61. 
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1645. The group met weekly at Gresham College or Oxford, to 
exchange ideas and to attempt to put their knowledge to practical 
uses. Other like-minded students such as Boyle were drawn into 
the society which continued to expand until 1660 when it developed 
into the Royal Society of London for the Promotion of Mutual 
Knowledge. It was not long until this society had its counterpart 
in nearly every major city in Europe. 

The new world was not unaware of the new philosophical trends 
despite its long and uncertain lines of communications. Nor were 
the men of New England too preoccupied with the problems of 
the wilderness and the establishment of a new civilization to be 
fascinated by the possibilities of philosophical experimentation. 
Increase Mather had no difficulty in 1683 in finding sympathetic 
friends when he decided to “Promote a design for a private Philo- 
sophical Society in Boston.” His son, Cotton Mather, called it 
“a Philosophical Society of agreeable Gentlemen who met once 
a Fortnight for a conference upon Improvements in Philosophy and 
Additions to the Stores of Natural History.” Though the Society 
was not able to survive for more than a few years, the important 
fact, as Kenneth Murdock writes, “is that Mather’s society, while 
it lasted, discussed matters worthy of the attention of the Royal 
Society at late as 1712.” 

The idea of banding together for mutual improvement was given 
a somewhat different slant when Cotton Mather organized a group 
of fourteen “Congenial Gentlemen” for the purpose of improving 
the civic and religious conditions of Boston. In his diary for the 
12th of February, 1701, Mather records that he established two 
societies, one for the suppression of disorders in the town and the 
other for the propagation of Christianity. 


A number of our more significant Gentlemen, have com- 
bined with me, to sett up a Conversation at each other’s 
Houses, upon the Point, what is the Present State of the 
Christian Religion, at home and abroad, and what we may 
do for the Service of it? God knows whether here we may 
not have laid the Foundation for some actions of a great 
and good influence, upon the evangelical Interests.’ 


* Kenneth B. Murdock, Increase Mather (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 147-8. 
“Cotton Mather, Diary, 1681-1708, Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections, 7th Ser., 
VII (Boston, 1911), pp. 418-9. 
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Mather, an indefatigable organizer, was constantly starting new 
groups in different neighborhoods. He would try to whip up the 
spirits of apathetic clubs by preaching to them, taking his text from 
Ecclesiastes 4.9, “Two are better than one. .. .” He at least took 
his sermons to heart, for, in 1711 when he took stock of his ac- 
tivities, he found that he was affiliated with more than twenty of 
these societies. 

Thus was the pattern established in the colonies when Franklin 
and his friends formed what was to become the most important 
of all the American mutual improvement societies—the Junto. The 
origin of Franklin’s idea, however, is a moot point. Carl Van Doren 
in his Benjamin Franklin suggests that Franklin fashioned his club 
and the method of posing questions after Mather’s neighborhood 
benefit societies. Though there is a slight similarity between each 
group’s method of phrasing questions and the interest in town 
affairs, there is indisputable evidence that Franklin’s club was in 
theory an English importation. Nicholas Hans in his “Unesco of 
the Eighteenth Century,” writes: 


Since the time of Bacon the idea of establishing an inter- 
national centre of scientific investigation for the diffusion 
of the light of knowledge among nations was a favorite 
scheme of the scientists and philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It was usually alluded to 
as the ‘Salomon’s House’ among virtuosi and later among 
the Freemasons. .. . When Franklin arrived in England 
as a young man he slipped into the midst of the movement. 
John Theophilus Desaguliers, the ideological founder of 
the “speculative” masonry was at the height of his fame 
as the first public lecturer on “experimental philosophy” 
and the secular private academies with their new methods 
and curriculum began to flourish. 

No sooner had Franklin returned to Philadelphia than 
he established his famous quasi-masonic club Junto... 2 


Though Franklin was undoubtedly acutely aware of this new 
movement of experimentation and dissemination of knowledge, the 


® Nicholas Hans, “Unesco of the Eighteenth Century ... ,” Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc., XCVII (October, 1953), 513-4. 
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basic program for the Junto was certainly acquired from John 
Locke’s plan for a mutual improvement society set forth in his 
A Collection of Several Pieces in 1720. That Franklin read this 
book is certain, for it is recorded in the minutes of 1732 of the 
newly organized Library Company of Philadelphia that Locke’s 
book was presented to the Company as a “gift of B.F.” It is most 
likely that Franklin first read it while he was in England in 1725-26, 
for as Hans states, after Descartes, Locke was the most popular 
philosopher at this time. There seems little doubt that Franklin did 
read the book before 1728. 

The similarity in the rules is so striking that it cannot be ex- 
plained by coincidence. Locke's Rules of a Society which met once 
a week, for their improvement in useful knowledge and for the 
promotion of truth and Christian charity are as follows: 


I. That ic begin at six in the evening, and end at 
eight ; unless the majority of two-thirds present are 
inclined to continue it longer. 

II. That no person be admitted into the society with- 
out the suffrage of two-thirds of the parties present, 
after the person desiring such admission, hath sub- 
scribed to the rules contained in this paper, and 
answered in the affirmative to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Whether he loves all men, of what profes- 
sion or religion soever ? 


nN 


Whether he thinks no persons ought to be 

harmed in his body, name or good, for mere 

speculative opinions, or his external way of 
worship? 

3. Whether he loves and seeks truth for truth’s 
sake ; and will endeavour impartially to find 
and receive it himself, and to communicate 
it to others? 

III. That no person be admitted occasionally, without a 
good testimony from some of the society that knows 
him, and he answering in the affirmative to the 
above mentioned questions. 

IV. That every member in his course, if he pleases, be 
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moderator (And the course here meant, is that 
their sirnames, according to the alphabet) ; whose 
care must be to keep good order, to propose the 
question to be debated, recite what may have been 
said to it already, briefly deliver the sense of the 
question, and keep the parties close to it; or, if he 
please, he may name one to be moderator for him. 
The question for the ensuing conference to be al- 
ways agreed, before the company departs. 


. That no person or opinion be unhandsomely re- 


flected on, but every member behave himself with 
all the temper, judgment, modesty, and discretion 
he is master of. 

That every member place himself to the left hand 
of the moderator, in order, as he happens to come 
in; and in his turn speak as plainly, distinctly, and 
concisely as he can to the question proposed, di- 
recting his discourse to the moderator. 

That no more than one person speak at once; and 
none object till it come to his turn to speak. 

That, the question having gone around, if the time 
will permit, and the company pleases, it may be 
discoursed again in the same order ; and no weighty 
questions to be quitted, till a majority of two-thirds 
be satisfied, and are willing to proceed to a new one. 
That when a controversy is not thought, by two- 
thirds of the company, likely to be ended in a con- 
venient time; then those two-thirds may dismiss it, 
and, if they please, another question may be pro- 
posed. That two-thirds of the company may ad- 
journ the ordinary subject in question, for good and 
sufficient reasons. 


. That no question be proposed, that is contrary to 


religion, civil government, or good manners; unless 
it be agreed to debate such questions, merely and 
only the better to confute it. 


We whose names are here underwritten, proposing to our- 
selves an improvement in useful knowledge, and the pro- 


motion of truth and Christian charity, by our becoming 
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of this society, do hereby declare our approbation of, and 
consent to, the rules before written.’ 


Franklin’s plan for the Junto is found in his Writings and in 
his Autobiography. From the Autobiography is the following de- 
scription of the club: 


I should have mentioned before, that, in the autumn of 
the preceding year, 1728, I had form’d most of my in- 
genious acquaintances into a club of mutual improvement, 
which we called the JUNTO; we met on Friday evenings. 
The rules that I drew up required that every member, in 
his turn, should produce one or more queries on any point 
of Morals, Politics, or Natural Philosophy, to be discuss’d 
by the company; and once in three months produce and 
read an essay of his own writing on any subject he 
pleased. Our debates were to be under the direction of a 
president, and to be conducted in the sincere spirit of in- 
quiry after truth, without fondness for dispute, or desire 
of victory ; and, to prevent warmth, all expressions of posi- 
tiveness in opinions, or direct contradiction, were after 
some time made contraband, and prohibited under small 
pecuniary penalties.’ 


The more specific rules for a club established for mutual improve- 
ment are found among his miscellaneous writing. First of all, 
there is a list of twenty-four questions to be answered at each 
meeting which deal with local gossip of a business and political 
nature. The second rule in the list would seem to indicate that the 
members of the Junto were in demand as after-dinner speakers. 
“What new story have you lately heard agreeable for telling in 
conversation?’ Other questions such as number 17, “Is there any 
man whose friendship you want, and which the Junto, or any of 
them, can procure for you?” and number 19, “Hath any man in- 
jured, from whom it is in the power of the Junto to procure re- 
dress?” give a distinctly masonic flavor to the organization. After 


* John Locke, A Collection of Several Pieces never before published... 
(1720), in Works (London, 1823), X, 312-4. 

* Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography, ed. Albert Henry Smythe (New 
York, 1905), I, pp. 298-9. 
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these two dozen questions there follows the requirement for mem- 
bership : 


Any person to be qualified as a member of the Junto to 
stand up, and lay his hand upon his breast, and be asked 
these questions, viz. 

1. Have you any particular disrespect to any present 

member? Answer. I have not. 

2. Do you sincerely declare, that you love mankind 
in general of what profession or religion soever? 
Answer. I do. 

3. Do you think any person ought to be harm’d in 
the body, name or goods, for mere speculative 
opinion, or his external way of worship. Answer. 
No. 

4. Do you love truth for truth’s sake, and will you 
endeavour impartially to find and receive it your- 
self, and communicate it to others? Answer. Yes.” 


It can thus be seen that three of Franklin's four rules for member- 
ship are identical with the three requirements that Locke sets forth. 
The inclusion of such phrases as “no person ought to be harm’d 
in his body, name or goods, for mere speculative opinions, or 
his external way of worship” in both sets of rules cannot be co- 
incidence. It is apparent, too, from a comparison of the plans that 
the manner of conducting the meetings and the primary objectives 
were the same. The only difference between the two groups was 
that the Philadelphia group not only resembled a masonic lodge, 
but that it was also something of a Chamber of Commerce, as 
evidenced by its weekly ritual of opening the meeting with ques- 
tions about the gossip of the day, about who was new in town and 
what his connections were, who had lately set up in business, and 
who had recently failed financially, and why. Though the principal 
object of the organization was the furtherance of philosophical ex- 
periments, Franklin candidly admitted that a secondary objective 
was the promotion of business and that he personally had profited 
from it.” 

® Benjamin Franklin, Writings, ed. Albert Henry Smythe (New York, 
1905), II, pp. 88-90. 


® Peter S. DuPonceau, An Historical Account of the ... American Philo- 
sophical Society (Philadelphia, 1914), pp. 12-3. 
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JAMES LOGAN 
By Thomas Sully, 1783 
Courtesy The Library Company of Philadelphia 


These were the objectives Franklin published. But the choice 
of a name was unfortunate, for the word Junto, as defined in the 
New English Dictionary, meant in one sense, at least, “a body of 
men who have joined or combined for a common purpose, especially 
of a political character.” One person, in fact 





James Logan, the 
proprietary secretary—thought the group had banded together for 
the purpose of political intrigue. As he stated in a letter to William 
Penn, Logan accused them of being the tools of Sir William Keith, 
the former governor, and of serving him in his baseness and du- 
plicities by soliciting favorable sentiment for him. But as Franklin 
himself had once been a victim of Keith’s delusive promises, it 
scarcely seems likely that the Junto would have desired to promote 
Keith’s interests. However, the fourteenth and fifteenth questions 
that the members answered weekly did indicate that any new legis- 
lative move would not go unnoticed by them. The question, “Have 
you lately observed any defect in the laws of your country, of 
which it would be proper to move the legislature for an amend- 
ment? Or, Do you know of any beneficial law that is wanting?” is a 
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more or less academic one; but the fifteenth asks bluntly, “Have 
you lately observed any encroachment on the just liberties of the 
people?” It was no secret at that time that Franklin’s sympathies 
did not lie with the proprietary family and their followers. Logan’s 
mistrust was no doubt allayed as the group pursued their philo- 
sophical discussions, for he was generous and encouraging to the 
club a few years later when it developed into the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. 

As noted earlier, one of the rules of the Junto declared that every 
three months each member must produce an original essay upon 
any subject he chose. In addition, the men were required to do a 
certain amount of research each week in order to discuss intelligently 
the topics of their fellows. Since the members were not men with 
extensive private libraries, and since their meeting-place, the Indian 
King Tavern, offered no facilities for reference, the problems of 
settling the points in question and of preparing their essays was a 
serious one—serious enough to lead before long to discouragement 
and eventual abandonment of the club. Fortunately, before the 
members’ enthusiasms had waned, Franklin made a proposal that 
served as a temporary expedient. The club was then meeting in a 
room at the home of one of the members, Robert Grace, and Frank- 
lin suggested that everyone bring to the clubroom his personal 
collection of books to form a common library. This was done will- 
ingly enough, although the display the books made in the room in 
Pewter Platter Alley was somewhat meagre. Though good in 
theory, the plan of a union library was not practical. Books were 
precious possessions and the members were soon eyeing one another 
askance and looking for signs of wear in their volumes. The fears 
of the owners were probably not without justification, for one 
member of the group already had the reputation of not treating a 
book with proper respect. Thomas Godfrey, in whom James Logan 
had recognized signs of genius, was so insensible of his privileges 
when Logan gave him of free access to his books, that Logan was 
forced to countermand the use after discovering Godfrey dog- 
earing the valuable volumes. Thus, after a year, though the library 
had been of great service, each member packed up his contribution 
and the library was dispersed. 

Resourceful as always, Franklin now conceived his first idea of 
a civic nature, that of a subscription library—the first of its kind 
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in England or America, though not unlike the formation of the 
Public Library of Zurich, Switzerland, a hundred years earlier. 
He visualized a library useful to the citizens and supported by their 
cooperation. This was in contrast to the scholarly private library 
of James Logan and the ecclesiastical library of Christ Church 
which were already in existence. 

In the summer of 1731 the Junto members solicited among 
their friends until they had found thirty-eight men who were 
willing to pay an initial fee of forty shillings and annual dues 
of ten shillings. The name of the group was to be known as The 
Library Company of Philadelphia. The motto of the library was 
Communiter bona profundere deum est—‘for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The project went on apace so that by November 8, 1731, the 
first directors’ meeting was held at Nicholas Scull’s inn, the Bear 
Tavern. The Articles of Association, drawn up in July, 1731, had 
designated a board of ten directors, one of whom was to act as 
secretary and another as treasurer. Nine directors met at Scull’s 
inn, late in that November afternoon. Six of them, as well as the 
inn-keeper himself, were original Junto members: William Parsons, 
Thomas Godfrey, Robert Grace, William Coleman, Joseph Breint- 
nall, and Franklin. 

These were true sons of the eighteenth century who met around 
the table of the Bear Tavern. The thumbnail sketches that Frank- 
lin made of his friends in his Autobiography shows their “Universal 
Genius.” They were for the most part young men at this time but 
already showed evidence that, like most of the active members of 
the Library Company, much of the scientific and political destiny 
of the colony lay in their hands. 

Joseph Breintnall, “a copyist of deeds for the scrivener,” was 
elected the secretary of the group. He was associated with Franklin 
in the management of a little stationer’s shop which sold blanks of 
all sorts, “the correctest that ever appeared among us. .. .” For 
some months he continued the Busybody Papers which Franklin 
had begun for The American Mercury in 1728. Breintnall was also 
an ardent gardener and was a close friend of the botanist John 
Bartram. According to Franklin’s delightful description, he was 
“a good natur’d friendly, middle ag’d man, a great lover of poetry, 
reading all he could meet with and writing some that was tolerable ; 
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very ingenious in many little Nicknackeries, and of sensible con- 
versation.”’ 

William Coleman, the treasurer, “then a merchant’s clerk,” 
Franklin praised for having “the coolest, clearest head, the best 
heart, and the exactest morals of any Man I ever met with.” Later 
a merchant of great wealth and one of the provincial judges, Cole- 
man retained his friendship with Franklin until his death nearly 
forty years later. 

To Thomas Godfrey, the father of the author of The Prince of 
Parthia, Franklin could not give such unqualified praise. He was a 
“ . . self-taught mathematician great in his way, and afterwards 
inventing what is now called Hadley’s quadrant. But he knew 
little out of his way and was not a pleasant companion, as, like most 
great mathematicians I have ever met with, he expected universal 
precision in everything said, or was forever denying or distinguish- 
ing upon trifles to the disturbance of all conversation. He soon left 
us.” Nevertheless, Godfrey was a brilliant mathematician and an 
experimenter in optics. 

Another mathematician was William Parsons, who, though “bred 
a shoemaker,” loved to read and “had acquired a considerable share 
of mathematics, which he first studies with a view to Astrology, that 
he afterwards laught at.” Parsons evidently later combined the 
cobbling of shoes with the cobbling of sherry, for the Pennsylvania 
Gazette for February 12, 1740, carried an advertisement stating 
simply, “Very good Canary-Wine and Lime-Juice, to be sold by 
William Parsons, in Second Street, Philadelphia.” The shoemaker 
had sufficient mathematical skill to be appointed the proprietary 
surveyor, in which capacity he established the original town lines of 
Easton and Reading. Another surveyor was the host of the evening, 
Nicholas Scull, who became surveyor-general. A tavern-keeper and 
a cartographer, Scull “loved books and made a few verses.” 

The wealthiest member of the group and a descendant of the 
British aristocracy was Robert Grace, “a young gentleman of some 
fortune, generous, lively and witty; a lover of punning and of his 
friends.” A Quaker ironmaster and a skilled metallurgist, it was 
to his furnace at Warwick that Franklin went, in 1742, to get the 
plates cast for what was to become the famous Franklin stove. In 
addition to belonging to the Junto, Grace was also a member of 
that gay and reputedly wicked group known as the Bachelors’ Club. 
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Another one of the directors, the Quaker physician Thomas 
Cadwalader, was the first native American to hold a European 
medical degree, conferred by the University of Rheims. After 
graduation and a surgical internship in London, he returned to 
Philadelphia in 1730 and began a long series of anatomical lectures 
for the benefit of the local doctors. In 1745 he attracted considerable 
attention with his theory on the much dispvted subject of fever. 
His pamphlet, published by Franklin, Essay on the West India 
Dry-Gripes: with the Method of preventing and curing that cruel 
Distemper, revolutionized the treatment of this widely prevalent 
disease and attributed the cause to Philadelphia’s favorite beverage, 
rum punch, which, made of Jamaica rum distilled through lead 
pipes, resulted in mild cases of lead poisoning. When the punch was 
no longer drunk the malady disappeared. 

Another of those who met that evening was one of the colonies’ 
best scholars, Thomas Hopkinson, a former student at Oxford, a 
successful merchant, and later Admiralty Judge and Provincial 
Councillor and the first president of the American Philosophical 
Society. The father of Francis Hopkinson, author of the revolu- 
tionary satire, The Battle of the Kegs, and grandfather of Joseph 
Hopkinson, author of Hail Columbia, Thomas Hopkinson was 
noted not only for his knowledge of the classics and his scintillating 
and charming conversation, but also for his interest in science. 
Having observed the phenomenon of grounding in electricity, he 
had devised the series of experiments which led Franklin to the 
construction of the lightning rod. 

Still another scientifically-minded director was the Anglican Phil- 
ip Syng, Jr. A silversmith by profession, he, too, was fascinated by 
electricity and in 1747 constructed a simple labor-saving portable 
machine for producing electricity by friction. 

Of the two remaining guests at Nicholas Scull’s, little or nothing 
is known. John Jones was a cordwainer, as he identified himself in 
an extract from his will. Anthony Nicolas may possibly have been 
the same Anthony Nicolls who, in 1730, built the first fire engine in 
Philadelphia. Franklin, of course, is too well known for his inven- 
tions, printing press, governmental posts, diplomatic missions, and 
general concern with civic problems to be given a detailed discus- 
sion here. 

Thus the destiny of the Library Company lay in the hands of 
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PHILIP SYNG (1703-1789) 
Profile taken from an original silhouette 
Courtesy American Philosophical Society 


men of varying backgrounds, self-taught artisans, merchants of 
wealth, and gentlemen of professions, who were united in a com- 
mon love of books and learning. Avid to increase their knowledge 
and broaden their interests, they were willing to devote a consider- 
able amount of their spare time to the manifold duties and problems 
of founding a library. 

The development of the Company is an interesting story, but 
the emphasis of this account is to be placed on the development of 
the scientific aspects of the library. When the first order was sent 
in 1732 for forty-seven books, eleven of them were in the field of 
science, three were on philosophy, none on religion, nine in both 
literature and history, and a sprinkling in each of the other areas 
of knowledge. The first book order began a long and profitable 
relationship with their London agent, Peter Collinson, a member 
of the Royal Society and a botanist of note, who encouraged the 
group in Philadelphia with his gifts and by rendering his services 
gratis. 

The proprietors of Pennsylvania, John and Thomas Penn, also 
took cognizance of the new organization by the presentation of 
valuable gifts. Aware of the origin of the Library, their gifts were 
not books but scientific equipment of incalculable value to the Phil- 
adelphians. With the gifts from the Penns of an air pump, telescope, 
and camera obscura, the library took on a dual role of a museum 
and a library. Just as the Royal Society of London developed a 
rich store of scientific apparatus and natural curiosities, so did the 
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JOHN PENN 
By J. R. Lambdin 
Courtesy The Library Company of Philadelphia 


Library Company through the generous gifts of the Penns and 
many others, members and non-members alike. Of all the articles 
in the museum there was only one for which the Company was 
obliged to give recompense, and that was a life-membership in ex- 
change for Matthew Clarkson’s collection of fossils. 

The development of this secondary aspect of the Company cannot 
be over-emphasized, for as important as the library was for fulfill- 
ing the literary needs of Philadelphia, perhaps its role as a scientific 
institution was of even greater value. While it was possible to im- 
port books from England or to choose from the modest selection 
offered at Andrew Bradford’s “The Sign of the Bible,” the scientific 
machines and the natural and historical curiosities the Company 
was accumulating were out of the range of personal ownership for 
most citizens. 

It was altogether fitting, therefore, that the arrival of the air 
pump and its caretaker, Mr. Jenkins, should be feted with a gala 
party at the Tun Tavern, where all enjoyed a good dinner and a 
pleasant evening of “facetious agreeable conversation.” There was 
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nothing facetious about the interest in the gift, however, for it was 
promptly taken to James Hamilton’s office and assembled where 
the members could at once begin making experiments. The pump 
was a costly, delicate instrument requiring great care in handling. 
To protect its many breakable parts, a large cabinet was built with 
glass doors which would be both ornamental and yet serviceable. 
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CABINET FOR STORING AIR PUMP, 
glass tubes and other electrical equipment 
“THE GIFT OF THE HONOURABLE 
JOHN PENN, ESQ., MDCCXXXVILI.” 
Courtesy The Library Company of Philadelphia 


The expense and care required in the maintenance of the pump was 
well-expended, for it quickly became one of the Company’s most 
sought after possessions. Not only could the public come in and 
look at the machine through the glass doors of the case, but visitors 
also had an opportunity to see it in action. In 1740 Isaac Green- 
wood, professor of mathematics, received permission from the 
Company for the use of the pump and the outer room adjoining the 
library in order to conduct a series of mathematical and scientifi¢ 
lectures, thus en'arging the Library’s function even more: by serving 
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as the Gresham College of Philadelphia. The air pump was in fre- 
quent demand even as late 1811: in October of that year Benjamin 
Tucker requested the loan of the pump and its apparatus for a 
course of lectures that he was planning to give during the winter. 
His request was approved, the board asking only that he give satis- 
factory security and return the pump and parts uninjured by the 
thirty-first of March. The series of lectures was evidently well- 
attended, since Tucker made the same request the following Oc- 
tober, again receiving permission on the same terms as before. 

The air pump was but one of the valuable presents of John Penn. 
He also gave a camera obscura, a double microscope, and a tele- 
scope. Thomas Penn, not to be outdone by his brother, gave the 
Company a machine for producing electricity. Thomas Penn’s gift 
was of great importance to the library because it enabled the mem- 
bers to carry on more advanced experiments than possible with the 
tube, complete with directions for use, presented to them by their 
London agent, Peter Collinson. With Penn’s gift they were thus 
able to take their place among the scientific experimenters working 
all:over. the world. As Franklin explained in a letter to Peter Col- 
linson on July 29, 1750, he was sending the agent a paper describing 
the group’s latest experiments, even though 


. . it happens to bring . . . nothing new (which may well 
be, considering the number of ingenious men in Europe, 
continually engaged in the same researches,) at least it 
will show, that the instruments put into our hands are not 
neglected ; and that, if no valuable discoveries are made by 
us, whatever the cause maybe, it is not want of industry 
and application.” 


Three years earlier, however, at least one improvement had been 
made by the Philadelphia experimentalists. On the 11th of July, 
1747, Franklin wrote Collinson that 


. .. the European papers on electricity frequently speak 
of rubbing the tube as a fatiguing exercise. Our spheres 
are fixed on iron axes, which pass through them. At one 


2 Benjamin Franklin, Works, ed. by Jared Sparks (Boston, 1856), v. 5, 
p. 226. 
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end of the axis there is a small handle, with which you 
turn the sphere like a common grindstone. This we find 
very commodius, as the machine takes up but little room, 
is portable, and may be enclosed in a tight box, when not 
in use... . This simple easily-made machine was a con- 


>. ll 


trivanve of Mr. Syng’s. 


In the same letter Franklin gives credit to another member of 
the Company. In explaining the experiment which proved that 
points are capable of throwing off as well as attracting electrical 
fire, he tells Collinson that “this power of points to throw off elec- 
trical fire was first communicated to me by my ingenious friend, 


913 


Mr. Thomas Hopkinson... . 


That these experiments certainly did not go unnoticed was evi- 
dent by the fact that the great scientist Mikhail V. Lomonosov, 
himself a Russian counterpart of the “Men of Universal Genius,” 
gave credit to their efforts. He stated in 1752 that “people in St. 
Petersburg learned very soon of Franklin’s experiments, and one 
of the Academicians G. V. Reichmann, who had long worked on 
electricity, repeated them and inserted a description of them in 
the St. Petersburg News.’” 

The possibilities of harnessing electricity for therapeutic uses did 
not escape the Philadelphia group. Joseph Priestley in his History 
of Chemistry reported that the first instance of the application of 
electricity for medical uses was made by a professor of medicine in 
Halle, Germany, in 1744. The professor was able to cure a woman 
of a contracted little finger in a quarter of an hour.“ It was only 
a few years later that Franklin was trying to effect cures electrically. 
In a letter to John Lining in Charleston, S. C., on the 18th of 
March, 1755, Franklin explained an experiment he had conducted 


" [bid., v. 5, p. 188 and note. 

" Benjamin Franklin, Works, ed. by Jared Sparks (Boston, 1856), v. 5, pp. 
182-3. 

’ Boris N. Menshutin, Russia’s Lomonosov, Chemist, Courtier, Physicist, 
Poet (Princeton, N. J., 1952), pp. 85-6. Reichmann was killed on July 26, 
1753, by receiving a charge through his “thunder machine” during a par- 
ticularly violent electrical storm. 

“Joseph Priestley, The History and Present State of Chemistry with 
original Experiments, 2d ed., corr. & enl. (London, 1769), p. 383. 
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during which six men were knocked down by electricity, and con- 
tinued that he 


... had seen a young woman, that was about to be elec- 
trified through the feet (for some indisposition), receive 
a greater charge through the head, by inadvertently stoop- 
ing forward to look at the placing of her feet, till her fore- 
head (as she was very tall) came too close near my prime 
conductor ; she dropped, but instantly got up again, com- 
plaining of nothing. . .. Too great a charge might, instead, 
kill a man, . . . It would certainly, as you observe, be the 
easiest of all deaths. . . .” 


The group surely had performed a number of such experiments 
prior to 1750, for it was in that year that Thomas Cadwalader was 
credited with saving the life of the son of Governor Belcher of 
New Jersey through a therapeutic use of electricity. 

There is no doubt that the members of the Library Company 
were very serious in their scientific pursuits. A glance at the cor- 
respondence between Franklin and Collinson especially shows that 
their intent was to achieve a fundamental understanding of the 
phenomenon of electrical charges and the use to which it could be 
put. However, they were not too awed by electricity to have some 
fun with it. In another letter to Collinson in 1748, Franklin de- 
scribed a picnic which was surely great sport for those attending: 


. . . Chagrined a little that we have been hitherto able to 
produce nothing in the way of use to mankind; and the 
hot weather coming on, when electrical experiments are 
not so agreeable, it is proposed to put an end to them for 
this season, somewhat humourously, in a party of pleasure 
on the Skuylkill. Spirits, at the same time, are to be fired 
by a spark sent from side to side through the river, with- 
out any other conductor than the water; an experiment 
which we some time since performed to the amazement of 
many. A turkey is to be killed for our dinner by the elec- 
trical shock, and roasted by the electrical jack, before a 


** Benjamin Franklin, Works, ed. by Jared Sparks (Boston, 1856), v. 5, 
pp. 352-3. 
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EXPERIMENT IN STATIC ELECTRICITY 
Old oil painting by J. E. G. 


Courtesy American Philosophical Society 


fire kindled by the electrified bottle; when the health of 
all the famous electricians in England, Holland, France, 
and Germany are to be drank in electrified bumpers, under 
the discharge of guns from the electrical battery. 

An electrified bumper is a small, thin, glass tumbler 
nearly filled with wine, and electrified as the bottle. This 
when brought to the lips gives a shock, if the party be 


16 


close-shaved, and does not breathe on the liquor. 


While some of the members of the Company were making elec- 
trical experiments, there were other members who were making 
outstanding contributions in other fields. John Bartram, who was 


© Tbid., v. 5, pp. 210-11 and note. 
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given an honorary membership in 1743, and Joseph Breintnall 
were studying the flora and fauna of the colonies, and correspond- 
ing with Collinson about their findings. Breintnall also was in- 
terested in weather observations through which he won notice of 
the scientists of. England. Peter Collinson wrote to the Company’s 
secretary on January 31, 1738, thanking him for some samples of 
snake-root and telling him that he “has many thanks from the 
Royal Society for thy account of the Aurora Borealis, as men- 
tioned in thine of November 24. ... We had, last December 5th, 
a very remarkable and uncommon bloody Aurora borealis, which 
was seen all over Europe. Pray does thee remember if it extended 
to your parts.” Breintnall also made impressions of the plants he 
found growing near Philadelphia, which, along with observations of 
the weather for several years, were presented to the Library Com- 
pany after his death in 1746, 

At the same time that Breintnall was making his leaf prints and 
noting the aurora borealis, John Bartram was drawing interna- 
tional attention to himself. He, too, was a frequent correspondent 
with Collinson. In May, 1738, he wrote to Collinson: 


I am almost overjoyed in reading the contents of this let- 
ter—wherein thee acknowledged thy satisfaction of my 
remarks on the Locusts, Caterpillars, Pigeons and Snakes, 
I am very thankful to thee, and the Royal Society, for 
taking so much notice of my poor performance. It is a 
great encouragement for me to continue my observations 
of natural phenomena.” 


Collinson was not only encouraging Bartram to continue his bo- 
tanical discoveries, but was also hopeful of launching him on a 
profitable trade of ginseng roots with China. On February 24, 
1738-9, he wrote Bartram to send him all the ginseng plants he 
could procure and plant them in his garden and raise all he could 
from the seed as it would be a profitable item to export to the Ori- 
ent where it was highly valued. Though the scheme came to 
nothing, a friend of Collinson did carry a parcel of Bartram’s seed 
into the Orient. 


“ Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall, ed. by William 
Darlington (Philadelphia, 1849), pp. 112-3. 
* Ibid., p. 120. 
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Bartram was not only concerned with the natural history to be 
found on top of the earth, but also with what was below the sur- 
face. Many years before the first geological survey was made in 
America, Bartram wrote to Dr. Alexander Garden on March 14, 
1756: 


I have often thought of proposing a scheme, which I am 
apt to believe would be of general benefit to most of our 
colonies, if put in practice... . 

It is, to bore the ground to great depths, in all the dif- 
ferent soils, in the several provinces, with an instrument 
fit for the purpose, about four inches diameter. The benefit 
which I shall propose from these trials, is to search for 
marls, or rich earths, to manure the surface of the poor 
ground withal. Secondly, to search for all kinds of me- 
dicinal earths, sulphurs, bitumens, coal, peat, salts, vitriols, 
marcasites, flints, as well as metals. Thirdly, to find the 
various kinds of springs, to know whether they are po- 
table, or medicinal, or mechanical. 

Now, to bring this into practice, suppose there was ap- 
pointed in every province, a curious, judicious, honest, 
careful man, as overseer, that he should choose such men 
as understood boring in rocks and earths, and furnish them 
with proper instruments; that he, or any whom he may 
depute under him, shall take particular care to write down, 
in a book for that purpose, the time and place, when and 
where, they began to bore, and the particular depth of 
every stratum they bore through, examine curiously the 
contents of the bit, every time the augur is drawn out, and 
the depth from whence it was drawn. Minute it down. .. . 
By this method, we may compose a curious subterranean 


19 


map. 


Bartram was commissioned by friends of Collinson to furnish 
them with plants from America. By 1737, he had sent more than 
200 specimens to be named. Almost every ship that left the port of 
Philadelphia for London bore in its hold some of Bartram’s speci- 
mens of flowers, seeds, turtles, badgers, frogs, snakes, and fossils. 


* Tbid., pp. 393-4. 
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In return the incoming boats carried cargoes of paper, clothes, and 
samples from Collinson to his American friend. 

Bartram’s achievements received high recognition in 1769 when 
he received word from C. M. Wrangel in Stockholm that “the 
Society of Science, in Stockholm, which has from its first institu- 
tion been known for the greatest delicacy in choosing members of 
distinction and note, has manifested their great desire for you by 
choosing you a member unanimously, at the proposal of Professor 
Bergius.”™” 

Not to be outdone by his colleagues, another member of the Li- 
brary Company, Robert Grace, also acquired a scientific proficiency 
which was used to advantage on both sides of the Atlantic. Collinson 
wrote in 1737, that “our friend, Robert Grace, ... has taken some 
pains to make himself master of fluxing metals. He will be able to 
give our friend Wolley some satisfaction as to the richness and 
quality of his ores.’ Grace was also a botanist of sufficient learning 
for Collinson to tell Bartram in April, 1739: “. . . Obeliscotheca, 
Hort. Eltham or Chrysanthemum. This plant I have long in my 
garden. I much admire it for its duration in flower. My friend 
Grace can tell thee if it is his Corona or Tower flower. Pray ask 
him.” 

Another honorary member of the Company, James Logan, al- 
though confined to his chair, quietly watched over all these ex- 
perimenters. He was the acknowledged scholar and patron of them 
all. Collinson frequently referred Bartram to Logan for help in 
finding the proper equipment which the Master of Stenton would 
usually lend or buy for him. Franklin liked to drive out to Logan’s 
home to show him his latest experiments in electricity, while God- 
frey went to him to receive help in the study of optics necessary 
for his new version of Davis’ quadrant. 

The men of the Library Company during these years were bring- 
ing international fame to themselves and their city with their re- 
search in botany, astronomy, electricity, metallurgy and medicine. 
The index to the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London lists eight articles by John Bartram, two by Joseph 


*° Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall, ed. by William 
Darlington (Philadelphia, 1849), pp. 444-5. 
* Tbid., p. 97. 
™ Thad; p. 16h; 
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3reintnall, eleven by Franklin, and five by James Logan, one of 
which dealt with Godfrey’s improvement of the quadrant. Inter- 
national scientific cooperation was still furthered by the Company’s 
participation in the observation of the transit of Venus in 1769, 
setting up its telescope at the point of Cape Henlopen. 

Not all the contents of the museum were elaborate scientific 
equipment. There were many strange objects that were given to 
the Company by ships’ captains. These treasures ranged from 
foreign coins, sea cocoa-nuts, porpoise heads and cloth of the Ota- 
heite Indians. Even Captain Cook contributed to the store with 
plaits of hair from the heads of the native islanders. And from Eng- 
land Benjamin West sent the hand of an Egyptian mummy. 


Nor did all the objects come from exotic places. Local citizens 
finding some curious object in their immediate locale would send 
it to the museum, as did the county surveyors when they dug up 
an iron sword with “TS” while digging the foundations for a new 
bridge in Second Street. A resident of Middletown, near Harris- 
burg, sent the Company some fossils he found while strolling along 
the banks of the Susquehanna. The Company was able to help 
Charles Willson Peale complete his “great American Incognitum’”’ 
by giving him from its collection a thigh bone in exchange for a 
“handsome Humerus.” 

Until Peale’s museum was completed, the public depended upon 
the Library’s collection for entertainment and instruction. One 
morning a week was set aside when the Philadelphians could come 
in free-of-charge and look at the curiosities exhibited there. An 
idea of what they could see is found in the list printed in the Cata- 
logue of 1770: 


A curious air-pump, with its apparatus, given by the 
Honourable John Penn, Esq. 

An electrcal apparatus; a large pair of globes; a large 
reflecting telescope; a large double microscope; a large 
Camera Obscura, given by the Honourable Thomas Penn, 
Esq. 

Pennsylvania fossils &c. given by Mr. Bartram. 

Instruments and Utensils of the Eskimaux, given by 
the Nort West Company. 
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A Snake’s skin, twelve feet long, and sixteen inches 
over. 

A Piece of Marble, lately dug out of the ruins of Her- 
culaneium. 

An Antique pewter dish, given by Mr. Stephen Pas- 
chall. 

A very beautiful Concha, given by R. G. 

A Malabar manuscript, on leaves, given by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Hugh Jones. 

A Sea Feather. 

Some curious Snakes, Scorpions, &c. in a bottle of 
spirits. 

A twelve inch concave reflecting Mirrour, given by 
B. F. 

Mitchell’s Map of North America. 

Prospect of London from Westminster-bridge to Lon- 
don Bridge, by Messieurs Bucks. 

Prospect of Portsmouth, by ditto. 

A large cabinet, containing a very curious collection of 
American Fossils, with several species of Earth, Clay, 
Sand, &c. and explained by a numerical list of Catalogue, 
giving an Account from what Place each Sample was 
brought. This Collection was the Work of Mr. Samuel 
Hazard, late of this City, merchant and was purchased for 
the Company since his Decease. 

Two Manuscripts in rolls, in the Russian Language, 
and Characters, given by Mr. Lewis Timothy. 

The Hand and Arm of an Egyptian Mummy presented 
by Mr. Benjamin West. 

A hydrostatical Balance with its appurtenances. 

A valuable Collection of antient Medals.* 


This list shows the variety of objects on display for the visitors 
and citizens of the city. Though the Penns never heeded Franklin’s 
frequent pleas for a system of public schools, they did, unwittingly, 
through their gifts initiate at least a partial substitute for public 
education. The multiplicity of purposes to which the museum was 
put has been mentioned before. It served as a workshop for the 


*= Catalogue of the Library Company of Philadelphia, 1770, pp. 4-5. 
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experiments of the “Men of Universal Genius” as well as an ideal 


place to hold public lectures demonstrating the philosophical equip- 
ment. It aided Peale to complete his American Incognitum and 
helped round out the statistics on the transit of Venus. Most of 
all, however, it served the ordinary citizen of Philadelphia, who 
could see the curiosities found in his own locale and wonder upon 
those from such far away places as the South Sea Islands and the 
land of the Eskimos. It certainly contributed something to the 
visitor’s awareness of other lands and customs, leaving him a little 
less provincial and insular in outlook, thus following the tradition 
of Salomon’s House wherein all knowledge was directed to the 
benefit of mankind. 
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JOHN BARTRAM AND THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


By Francis D. West* 


That the American Philosophical Society, first scientific society in the 
United States, was founded in 1743 by Benjamin Franklin, is a matter of 
common knowledge and of pride to Pennsylvanians. Philosophical Hall, the 
home of the Society, was erected in 1789 on the State House Square beside 
what we now call Independence Hall. It is fitting that these two buildings, 
which hold primacy among our national monuments, the one in the political 
and the other in the intellectual field, should stand side by side at the head 
of Philadelphia’s new Mall. 

Who first conceived the idea of the American Philosophical Society has 
been a disputed question. The following article presents evidence that the 
idea originated in the mind of Franklin’s very good friend, John Bartram, 
the botanist—Editor 


gee discovery by the late Dr. Edward E. Wildman and the 
present writer of fragments of the draft of a letter written by 
John Bartram of Philadelphia to Peter Collinson in England, 
throws additional light on the origin of the American Philosophical 
Society. It corroborates a statement made by Carl Van Doren:' 
“If anything resembling the Society ever existed before Franklin’s 
Proposal of May, 1743, it was a suggestion that seems to have been 
made by John Bartram in 1739.” 

All that is preserved of the letter is a badly torn and faded frag- 
ment found on page 38, Volume I, of the Bartram Papers in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It was evidently written in the 
forepart of 1739, for, though the date is not shown, Collinson’s 
reply, written in England, is dated July 10th of that year. 

The last lines on the page read as follows: “Now I have an op- 
pertunity [ must ... [ask?] thy opinion thereon I believe it might 


*Mr. Francis D. West, Vice President of The John Bartram Association, 
is a direct descendant of John Bartram. On a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society, he collaborated with the late Dr. Edward Wildman 
on a life of John Bartram, some chapters of which have already appeared in 
historical magazines: “John Bartram’s Journey to Pittsburgh in the Fall 
of 1761” (Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine), and “John Bartram 
and Slavery” (South Carolina Historical Magazine). 

* Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 87, No. 3 (July 
1943), page 277. 
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be . . . most ingenious & curious men that we . . . study of natural 
secrets arts & syances would . . . academy or society & have A 
house for to meet to communicate . . . discoveries freely this I 
believe. . . .” There are at least two lines more, but they are in- 
distinct and partly torn off. 

The first line at the top of the other side of the sheet is gone. 
Then we read: “Sufficient number of ingenious persons for ye. . . 
[about three words missing] A beginning we should increase our 
numbers but if wee delayed . . . before us & have credit for it” 

There follows a space and then what appears to be the draft of 
another letter: “having by orders of severall members of ye Royal 
Sealy... 

Collinson’s reply, dated July 10, 1739,? contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: “As to the Society that thou hints at, had you 
a set of learned well qualified members to set out with, it might 
draw your neighbors to correspond with you. Your Library Com- 
pany I take to be an essay towards such a Society. But to draw 
learned strangers to you, to teach sciences requires salaries and 
good encouragement; and this will require public as well as pro- 
prietary assistance which can’t be at present complied with con- 
sidering the infancy of your colony.” 

The subject is not mentioned again in any of the letters that 
passed between them; at least no record of any has been found. 
It is doubtful if Bartram mentioned the subject to his friend again. 
He seems to have spent the next two years in traveling, apparently 
endeavoring to supply orders from Collinson, who for the most 
part was taking care of the needs of Lord Petre. 

In an attempt to interest the colonists in Bartram’s work, Frank- 
lin’s Gagette on March 17, 1742, printed a “Copy of the Subscrip- 
tion for the Encouragement of Mr. John Bartram,” which had been 
mentioned in the issue of the week before, seemingly taking it for 
granted that the possible subscribers must be convinced of the 
project. It was about June 11, 1742, that the subscription stopped ; 
and it was on December 18 of the same year that Bartram wrote 
to Collinson :° “since the death of our dear friend, Lord Petre will 
discourage distant travels ; and our Americans have not zeal enough 
to encourage discoveries of this kind, at their expence” 


* Bartram Papers, Vol. III, page 9, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
“Bartram Papers, 1,25, Ei.29. FP. 
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Bartram must have been feeling pretty blue about this time, and 
perhaps during the winter brought up the subject of a society—an 
idea to which his friend Franklin must have given encouragement, 
starting things going by his printed proposal for the formation of 
the society. Bartram sent to his friend Cadwallader Colden a copy 
of the proposal, with the following letter written on the back: 





March ye 27th 1744 
Esteemed Friend 

I have long expected A letter from thy hands haveing 
received none since that sent by thy son which I answered 
by him dear friend this neglect or misfortune gives me 
some uneasiness ; 

I should be very glad to hear oftener from thee by letter. 
I have sent thee one of our proposals for forming A Philo- 
sophical Society. we have already had three meetings & 
several learned & Curious persons from our neiboring 
Colonies hath allready Joyned membership with us & we 
hope thee will pleas to do us ye honor to be enroled in 
our number I hope this undertaking may be of public bene- 
fit to our american Colonies if we act with diligent ap- 
plication in the afair. 

I have litt more to say at present having received no 
letters of London this winter but A very learned & curious 
Clergyman from Bristol sent me A long Catalogue of his 
garden furniture which did realy pleas me My respects to 
thy dear spouse & children & asure thyself of ye friendship 
& service of thy Sincere friend 


John Bartram 
Bartram again wrote to Colden* on the 29th of April, 1744: 


Our Philosophic Society increaseth finely. I think we have 
had 7 members initiated last meeting of which thee was 
one by unanimous concent—indeed James Logan was ac- 
quainted with it as A Compliment. I tould Benjamin that 
I believed he would not incourage it ; we should have been 


“Bartram Papers, [, 26; H..S.. P. 
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pleased with his name at ye top of our List, as his person 
in our meetings however we resolved that his not favour- 
ing ye design should not hinder our attempt & if he would 
not go along with us we would Jog along without him. ye 
next fifth night we are going to have another meeting 
where Doctor Spence will accompany us. he exhibits 
Phylosophic Lextures now at Philadelphia & approves 
our design. offers to take our proposals with him to ye 
West Indies with A favorable account of our proceedings. 


“A Brief History of the American Philosophical Society’ states 
that in 1745 Franklin confessed, ‘The members of our Society are 
very idle gentlemen: they will take no part”; and John Bartram, 
second on the list of members, said, “Franklin, Dr. Bond and I 
talk of carrying it on with more diligence than ever.” 

Although the activities of the Society seemed to languish between 
1744 and 1768, in the latter year Franklin, Bond, and Bartram were 
reported as still on the roll of the Society. 


® Franklin's Writings, Smyth, ed., 2, page 289. 
°From a letter to Cadwallader Colden, Oct. 4, 1745: Colden Letters ana 
Papers 3; pp. 159-160. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PAINTERS: 


An Exhibit for Historians 


By Harotp E. Dicxson* 


HERE is a regettable yet general tendency among his- 

torians, in particular those who write text books, to relax 
the standards of their scholarship when it comes to dealing 
with the arts. Pennsylvania's chroniclers have proven all too 
fallible in this respect. It is startling to find, for example, that 
John Singer Sargent and William Merrit Chase have been 
treated as Pennsylvania figures. Cursory examination of sev- 
eral fairly recent state histories reveals evidence such as the 
following : 

Number one, printed in 1945, contains a chapter on literature 
and music but nothing whatsoever on painting, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture. There is one incidental reference to Benjamin West, but 
no other artist—no Peale, Sully, Eakins, Cassatt—is listed in the 
index. 

Number two, revised in 1948, conscientiously mentions every 
Tom-Dick-and-Harry of a painter, but its handling of them is 
lugubriously unbalanced and inaccurate. Edwin Austin Abbey, re- 
ferred to as “the greatest of Pennsylvania painters,” receives 23 
lines of text as compared with eight for Thomas Eakins, who 
surely would be listed first among Pennsylvania painters by today’s 
informed art opinion. Eakins’ “principle works” here are cited as 
“The Operation [which might be either The Gross Clinic or the 
Agnew], Christ on the Cross, Chess Players, and Professionals at 
Rehearsal [leaving an element of doubt as to whether these ‘pro- 
fessionals’ are instrumentalists, vocalists, pugilists, oarsmen, or a 
kind of medley of the lot].” 

In number three, published in 1950, a section covering the arts 


*Dr. Harold C. Dickson, Professor of Fine Arts at The Pennsylvania State 
University, is the author of A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings, John Wesley 
Jarvis, American Artist, and other works on the history of art and archi- 
tecture. 
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through the preceding hundred years, a rich period indeed, is 
entitled in bold-face type THE FINE ARTS DECLINE. Here 
again Abbey receives more than triple the space allotted to Eakins, 
and the index lists no Cassatt, Sloan, Luks, Glackens, Demuth, 
Kane; there is no Peale other than Charles Willson, no Edward 
Hicks, Catlin, Blythe—of course, Blythe worked in western Penn- 
sylvania, and so far as can be gathered from any of these books 
the arts have yet to make an appearance in that rugged frontier 
territory. 

It would seem obvious, then, that something ought to have been 
done long ago to alert people in and outside the State, including 
historians who are inclined to shrug off the arts, to the very sub- 
stantial contribution that Pennsylvania has made to the artistic 
heritage of the nation. Even art historians at times have given this 
less than adequate attention. 

Therefore, when in planning an exhibition to be held last fall 
in observance of the Centennial of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity we chose the theme Pennsylvania Painters, our purpose was 
at least in part didactic. 

The basic scheme was simple: to let a selection of painters born 
in or in some special ways representative of this region, ranging 
from colonial times to our own century but not including those now 
living, be shown each with one painting—two, it was decided, in 
the cases of Benjamin West and Thomas Eakins. Each picture, 
however, was to be a first-rate and characteristic example of the 
artist’s work. In some instances, as with The American School by 
Matthew Pratt, it was the painting among the artist’s existing 
works and one of the familiar classics of American painting. In 
all, forty-six painters were represented by forty-eight paintings. 

Around this group of pictures, actually chosen as though they 
were to be illustrations for a book, could then be written a catalogue 
which might help to bring into focus the often blurred outlines of 
the development of painting in Pennsylvania. 

What in general was learned or clarified in the preparation of 
this exhibition and its catalogue? Since the latter is available (at 
one dollar, postpaid, from The University Library, University 
Park, Pa.), it would serve little purpose here to expound its con- 
tents, even were space to permit. Nevertheless, a sampling of a 
few pertinent observations can be made brief and painless. 
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WOMAN WITH A DOG 


By Mary Cassatt 
Courtesy The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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Growth of the arts in Pennsylvania naturally has centered in 
the metropolitan areas of Philadelphia, and, only within the past 
little more than a century, in Pittsburgh. It is in these two places 
that painting has been fostered by patronage, strong art institutions, 
and facilities for exhibiting. The historians should have noted in 
particular the series of annuals at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, the international art exhibition of the Centennial of 
1876 at Philadelphia, and the series of “Internationals” begun in 
the 1890s at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, each a mile- 
stone of its kind in our cultural history. 

The profession of painting was brought to Philadelphia during 
the first half of the eighteenth century by Gustavus Hesselius, 
whose portrait of the Indian Tishcohan, commissioned by John 
Penn in 1735, was the earliest in our selection of paintings. Before 
the Revolution, Penn’s colony in turn had made its contribution to 
the art world of Europe—and Americans were very conscious of 
and emphatic about this—in the person of Benjamin West, who 
incidentally had left behind him in this country a charming portrait 
of Thomas Mifflin, later first governor of the Commonwealth, that 
might well adorn the dust jacket of any book dealing with the arts 
in Pennsylvania. 

But it was in the period after the Revolution, when Philadelphia, 
for a decade the capital of the new nation and a focus as well of its 
cultural and intellectual life, entered upon its first artistic Golden 
Age. The painting Peales, Charles Willson and his younger brother, 
James, and their sundry relatives and progeny, staged the most 
fascinating family act in the annals of American art. Thomas Sully 
returned from England to Philadelphia, filling a gap left by the 
departure of Gilbert Stuart. Next to Stuart, Sully probably in- 
fluenced his profession of portraiture more than any other Amer- 
ican of the time—witness the work of Jacob Eichholtz, John Neagle, 
and James Reid Lambdin, the first native Pittsburgher to become 
a painter, to cite only those included in our exhibition. 

In these years the range of pictorial subject matter, hitherto 
centered in portraiture, broadened rapidly, and visitors to early 
exhibitions at the Pennsylvania Academy saw landscapes by Thom- 
as Doughty, seascapes by Thomas Birch, humorous genre by the 
German John Lewis Krimmel, and still-life by several of the Peales 
—all pioneers in their respective lines. 
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Presumably because pictures of fruit and vegetables in tidy ar- 
rangements would seem to have less historical significance than 
most kinds of painting, our historians have ignored the interesting 
fact that American still-life painting began with a Philadelphia 
School—or should we say, a Delaware-Schuylkill River School? 
Moreover, the sort of trompe l’oeil rendering of objects seen in 
Raphael Peale’s After the Bath and in the run of Peale still-life 
painting continued to flourish in eastern Pennsylvania through two 
succeeding generations in the practice of interesting artists such 
as John F. Francis—seen in our exhibition in one of his character- 
ful portraits, of Governor Joseph Ritner—and into the seventies 
with the popular trompe loeil of John F. Peto and William Har- 
nett, who though not born in Philadelphia began his career there, 
and whose affinity to this well rooted Pennsylvania school of still- 
life is as real as that of the Umbrian Piero della Francesca to the 
company of the Florentine scientists. To this garnering of me- 
ticulously realistic painting and painters we added a nosegay of 
apple blossoms by Martin Johnson Heade, a native of Bucks 
County. 

Realism is a word that appears as often and inevitably as a tele- 
vision commercial throughout any treatment of painting in Penn- 
sylvania through the nineteenth century. The return of Thomas 
Eakins in 1870 to his native city of Philadelphia marks the real 
beginning of the phenomenally independent career of America’s 
most distinguished scientific naturalist. And, thanks in large 
measure to the dedicated research, publishing, and just plain talking 
of Lloyd Goodrich, there remains no need to enlarge on the ripen- 
ing of the fruits of Eakins’ objectivism, in the canvases and teach- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Academician Thomas Anshutz, and in the 
anti-estheticism of the “ash can” realists who burst like grains from 
a popper in the bustling atmosphere of the Philadelphia newspaper 
world of the nineties—John Sloan of Lock Haven, George Luks of 
Williamsport, William Glackens, a distinguished alumnus of Phil- 
adelphia’s Central High, and others. 

Our representative among the late nineteenth century expatriates 
was the Impressionist Mary Cassatt, whose Pennsylvania roots 
went deeper than the American ones of Whistler or Sargent. And 
modern painting in this country has been enriched by the sensi- 
tivity of Charles Demuth of Lancaster and by the stirring color of 
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Arthur Carles, surely a better abstractionist than the present ebb 
of his fame would seem to indicate. 

For every Cassatt, Eakins, Peale, West—the sturdy framing 
timber around which an exhibit such as ours is constructed—there 
are numerous and intriguing lesser figures. In searching for these 
it is rewarding sometimes to uncover a worthy lost soul. There is 
the forgotten Lloyd Mifflin, who in the seventies of the past century 
was painting landscapes on the Susquehanna below Harrisburg 
that pleasantly reflect the teachings of Thomas Moran and the 
painter’s acquaintance through travel with the European scene. 
Few students of American art can identify John Valentine Haidt, 
a German of the Moravian faith, whose portraits and paintings of 
religious subjects, done in a baroque figure style and dating from 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century, are rarely to be seen 
outside of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and nearby communities. 

A few painters of Western Pennsylvania are well known, Cer- 
tainly the caustically amusing David G. Blythe has cut a figure in 
American art if not in our state history texts. Even before the Civil 
War charming landscapists such as Russell Smith, William G. 
Wall, and, a little later, Jasper Lawman were painting in and 
around Pittsburgh. 

Let me close with one final cast into a pool left quite undisturbed 
by the non-art historians of Pennsylvania. Our “primitives,” so 
to speak, have been prime. 

Edward Hicks, the Bucks County Quaker, is one of the masters 
of popular painting in the United States. His contemporary, John 
A. Woodside, according to Virgil Barker was “probably the most 
competent artisan painter of the Federal Era.” A hundred years 
ago Linton Park of Indiana County pictured in lively terms the 
life of his day in the lumbering section of the upper Susquehanna. 
In our own time we have discovered and honored the natural gifts 
of such exciting painters as Joseph Pickett, Horace Pippin, and 
Pittsburgh’s own John Kane. 

Our Pennsylvania Painters exhibition now is being toured for 
a year throughout the country by the Smithsonian Institution. Lest 
the omission be noted, it might as well be openly confessed that 
somehow that “greatest of Pennsylvania painters,” Edwin Austin 
Abbey, failed to pass the entrance examinations to the show. We 
hesitated, after all, to move a mural, particularly one which, as 
Thomas Craven once remarked, “should have been knitted.” 
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AFTER SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


By Charles Demuth 
Courtesy Worcester Art Museum 




















THEODORE BURR’S BRIDGE AT NESCOPEK FALLS 
After Matthew R. Stealey, 1828 


Courtesy Bureau of Land Records, Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs 


THEODORE BURR AND HIS BRIDGES 
ACROSS THE SUSQUEHANNA 


By Hupertis M. CumMincGs* 


HEN he came to Northumberland in the late autumn of 

1811 to arrange for his first bridge building on the Susque- 
hanna, Theodore Burr carried with him a clear and unmistakable 
eminence. Eleven years later, when in November, 1822, he died 
at Middletown, he left behind him along that same river an as- 
sured but rather divided fame. Within the interval, indeed within 
the first eight years of it, he had built five bridges across the Sus- 
quehanna, four in Pennsylvania and one in Maryland. From Port 
Deposit below the State Line to Northumberland, famous old 
“Point” at the meeting of the North Branch and the West Branch 
of Pennsylvania’s great inland river, and upstream to Berwick, his 


*Dr. Hubertis M. Cummings, author of Richard Peters and other works, 
is well known to readers of PENNSYLVANIA History, especially for “Song 
of a River” (April, 1952), “Stephen Hills and the Building of Pennsylvania’s 
First Capitol” (October, 1953), and “Pennsylvania, Network of Canal Ports” 
(July, 1954). He is at present engaged on a history of the Pennsylvania 
Canal. 
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work had been prodigious and his name mighty. For a hundred 
miles up and down the broad current past Rock Run, past Colum- 
bia, past Harrisburg, past Sunbury, men knew him well. 


He had done much to deserve renown before he came to the 
Susquehanna. Connecticut Yankee by birth, born at Torringford 
on August 16, 1771, son of a miller and mill-builder, he had mar- 
ried at eighteen ; had a year later brought his bride, Asenath Cook, 
to central New York State and set himself up as a millwright at 
Oxford in the valley of the Chenango. In that part of the country, 
at the age of twenty-nine in 1800, he took to constructing bridges 
and built his first bridge across the Chenango. Then, farther from 
home, he scored a second venture, a drawbridge of total 400-foot 
length across Catskill Creek, at Catskill, in 1802. By 1806 he had 
added to this achievement not only a 330-foot bridge across the 
Mohawk River at Canajoharie but also the first “sizable” bridge 
across the Hudson River, the “Union Bridge” at Waterford, which 
would stand for a century, and a second bridge across that river 
at Fort Miller, near Northumberland, Saratoga County, which 
would have similar lasting powers. By 1808 he had increased his 
count to include a bridge over the Schoharie at Esperance; one 
across the Mohawk River at Schenectady; and—far greater than 
both these New York State structures—his great inter-state bridge 
at Trenton, New Jersey, connecting that city with Pennsylvania 
across the Delaware. 


Of this, completed in 1806, an English art critic would say fif- 
teen years afterwards: “It is the only specimen of carpentry that 
ever impressed me with the idea of grandeur.” Beauty of interior 
construction it certainly had; its five trussed arches in white pine 
timber spanned from abutment of cut stone to pier of cut stone, 
from pier to pier, to opposite abutment of the same massive struc- 
ture in cut stone, a total distance of 1,008 feet across the river; 
and each of the five ribs of each lofty arch rose from its lower 
chord line in the proportion of thirteen feet in a hundred. Well 
could C, A. Bushy call it “as a work of art . . . truly magnificent” 
—and that long before it would have rails laid on its floor to be- 
come the first inter-state railroad bridge crossing the Delaware. 
And well could the Englishman herald Mr. Burr’s “mode of con- 
structing wooden arches” as a great improvement in bridge archi- 
tecture. 
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For it is true that the Theodore Burr truss, with its subtle inter- 


weaving of king posts, truss braces, and braces into sturdy arches 
of white pine had been gaining, for ten years before he was invited 
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to the Susquehanna, a handsome repute to the millwright, car- 
penter, architect. 

Much, of course, had had to happen before he could be profes- 
sionally received here. Acts of the Pennsylvania Assembly author- 


In 1807 first ideas for a bridge across the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna at Nescopeck Falls in Luzerne County had emanated ; 
in 1809 incorporation of companies to build bridges at Northum- 
berland, at Columbia and at Harrisburg had been authorized and 
approved. 

Commissioners were appointed for enlisting subscriptions to 
stock. These had busied themselves in the interest of the several 
companies. By the spring of 1811 they had succeeded enough in 
that hard-going endeavor to have the Assembly assure a subscrip- 
tion on the part of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for $50,000 
for stock in the Northumberland Bridge Company, two similar 
subscriptions of $90,000 each for stock in the Harrisburg and 
the Columbia Bridge Companies, and $20,000 for the McCall’s 
Ferry Bridge, down river, a new project just come into consider- 
ation. In brief, on April 2, Pennsylvania was promising a sum 
of $250,000 for the encouragement of bridge-building across the 
Susquehanna ; and four prospective Bridge Companies knew now 
that to have the State’s aid they must find subscribers to stock in 
designated amounts to warrant their having the privilege of it. 
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The Northumberland Bridge Company, on the following Octo- 
ber 19, was the first one to meet the conditions required of it, and 
on that date was formally and officially incorporated. On Novem- 
ber 19 the Columbia Bridge Company attained to the same dis- 
tinction. Far more important, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and its citizens now had distinctly in mind four bridges across a 
great waterway which was still being crossed by fording or ferry- 
ing, by scow and raft, or by occasional rowboat and canoe. It was 
a timely hour for bridge companies to close contracts with archi- 
tects. 

Before their incorporation the Northumberland Company had 
been learning directly of Theodore Burr. Letters had gone for- 
ward with inquiries to New York State Bridge Companies. From 
James Murdock, President of the Mohawk Bridge, and Chauncey 
Humphrey, of the Schoharie Bridge, had come testimony of the 
man’s “high character” and attestations of his capability, industry 
and attention. Mr. John P. De Gruchy, their own President, had 
visited in person with the managers of the Trenton Bridge Com- 
pany, and received assurances of the same import. There was no 
doubt in his or his fellow board members’ minds when on Novem- 
ber 29, 1811, they signed full articles of agreement with Theodore 
Burr to build them “a Bridge across the North East Branch of 
the Susquehanna from the town of Northumberland to Shamokin 
Island and from the same to the Sunbury side of the river.” 


The meticulously drawn document itself attested “the industry 
and attention” of the bridge-builder. Materials, modes of con- 
struction, dimensions, features, were all most exactly designated 
as well as dates of payments to be made on the work as it advanced 
from stage to stage. Piers—there were to be three piers in the 
water between Northumberland and the island, four in that be- 
tween the island and Sunbury, although eventually three piers 
were compounded for here—abutments, and wing walls for the 
abutment were most scrupulously stipulated for as to foundation, 
height, length, width, and shape. The white pine superstructure 
resting on the great cut stone piers and abutments was to be built 
“according to the plan with four strings of arches, uniting with it 
Chords, Truss Braces, King Posts and Braces, and all the Timbers 
necessary.” This would accommodate in each of the two really de- 
tached and separate bridges two carriage ways, each eleven-and-a- 
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MODEL OF A TRUSSED ARCH 
By Theodore Burr 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


half feet wide, and a foot way of four feet and ten inches between 
the two. Two tiers of plank flooring would line each, and there 
would be a clearance of eleven feet and four inches above each 
floor for vehicles to pass through. The bridge was to be roofed with 
shingles, and sided with two-inch plank first and then boards of 
about an inch thick tongued, grooved and planed from the top of 
the chord to within two feet of the top plate. Every part of it was 
“to be well and sufficiently secured with iron.” Moreover into the 
articles came also two toll houses, one on the Northumberland, 
one on the Sunbury side. All work was to be done “in a complete, 
masterly and workmanlike manner.” It was to be commenced in 
March, 1812, and the structure was to be made passable by Jan- 
uary 1, 1814, or at the latest by the first day of 1815. 

A few days before Burr began work at Northumberland, on 
February 28, 1812, Letters Patent were issued to the Nescopeck 
Falls Bridge Company to construct their bridge opposite Berwick 
on the Susquehanna. By the end of that year the architect from 
Oxford, New York, was occupied with problems of construction 
of two bridges: at Northumberland and Harrisburg; and, as a 
stockholder in the Columbia Bridge Company owning two hun- 
dred shares, he was interested now to see first progress made on 
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the Columbia-Wrightsville Bridge by the contractors, Messrs. 
Jonathan Walcott and Henry and Samuel Slaymaker, who were 
erecting it on his arch and truss plan. In 1813, he added to his 
round of employment and interests a third and a fourth bridge, 
upstream at Nescopeck Falls and downstream at McCall’s Ferry. 
By 1815 all four structures had been completed except the one at 
Harrisburg, which was to wait until late in 1816 to become first 
passable, and to early in 1817 for its finishing touches. In that last 
year, after actual construction of four Susquehanna bridges in the 
five previous years, he began his labor of two years on his bridge 
at Rock Run below the Pennsylvania Line in Maryland. This ulti- 
mate achievement of Burr’s on the Susquehanna, having in all 
eighteen 200-foot trussed arch wooden spans, eight between the 
west shore and a first island, two between that and a second island, 
and eight more between that and the east shore, and a total length 
of 4,170 feet, was to be performed in two years. For the years be- 
tween 1812 and 1818 Burr’s trussed arch had been an increasing 
triumph. 

Through his employment of it there stood now his two bi-partite 
bridges at Northumberland and Harrisburg, the first on its six 
piers and four abutments; the second on its nine piers and four 
abutments, but different in that its carriage ways and its two out- 
side footways rose far higher in the arched spans, revealing a sur- 
prisingly lofty position for the chords of his arches and an un- 
dulant grace in the entire superstructure which suggested, beneath 
shingled roof and clap-boarded sides, what would have been its 
wholly beautiful intricacy of diagonal lines and soft curves in 
timberwork, dared it only to have remained exposed to the weather. 

In a similar beauty, without the interruption of a Shamokin 
or a Forster’s Island, extended the Walcott and Slaymaker bridge 
at Columbia across the river to Wrightsville, built with his plan 
of arch in twenty-seven 200-foot spans for a total length of 5,690 
feet, its twenty-six dressed stone piers cutting the water below into 
fine bars of light and shadow. And as delicately lovely, if there 
be any truth in draftsman Matthew R. Stealey’s drawing of it in 
1828, was the blade-like pattern of Burr’s bridge at Nescopeck 
Falls, springing from shore to shore over the tops of its five 
planked piers—only ones built of wood in Pennsylvania by the 
architect—in one swift gesture of parallel lines, of chords and roof 
beams. 
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WESTERN SECTION OF BURR’S BRIDGE AT HARRISBURG, 1889 


Courtesy Historical Society of Dauphin County 


Most remarkable of all was his bridge at McCall’s Ferry, cross- 
ing the Susquehanna at its narrowest point below Columbia, its 
one pier and two abutments ready in October, 1813—its two 
trussed arches, one of 360-foot length, one of 247-foot length, 
hoisted sectionally from floats ranging the river banks into posi- 
tion in January-February, 1815, in a feat of engineering hitherto 
unparalleled in America, the very recounting of which became epic 
as Burr wrote to Reuben Field, old friend and fellow bridge- 
builder at Waterford, New York, scene of his own early exploit 
in the Union Bridge over the Hudson in 1804. Ten weeks had been 
required to get the longer arch upon the floats, its length parallel- 
ing the shore. Then came the running of ice between the narrow 
banks of the river and a perilous wait until the stream had frozen 
across. Followed the high adventure of raising all from the surface 
of the ice and, by its aid, the closing success in February. 

Burr was jubilant; his bridge crossed the river. It was a struc- 
ture 32 feet wide. The wings of its single pier spread eleven feet 
eight inches on each side, which gave it a base of 55 feet. The wings 
at each abutment spread 17 feet each, producing a base of 66 feet. 
The altitude, or rise, was 31 feet. The chord of its 360-feet-4- 
inches arch was 376 feet. Everything about it was titanic. Burr 
himself declared “This arch is, without doubt, the greatest in the 
world.” He knew well enough that the span of Lewis Wernwag’s 
“Colossus of Fairmount,” across the Schuylkill at Upper Ferry, 
built three years before and hitherto unexceeded, was only 340 
feet. Rightly the McCall’s Ferry Bridge belonged to the consum- 
mate score of its architect. 


But the strength of the trussed arch, however perfectly calcu- 
lated for distance and burden, was not the strength of water and 
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WESTERN SECTION OF BURR’S BRIDGE AT HARRISBURG, 1902 


with roof and sidings removed for demolition 
Courtesy Historical Society of Dauphin County 


ice in flood. Ice, which had helped Burr erect his ninth wonder of 
the world in 1815, destroyed it for him on March 3, 1818, before 
his bridge at Rock Run, Maryland, was completed. There was 
wormwood in the wine of his latest success. 

But this was not the first time of his having to drink from the 
poisoned chalice. For four years at least, distinguished perform- 
ances had ridden for him in harness with chagrin. 

In September, 1814, his bridge at Northumberland had been 
ready for the official State viewers to approve and enable the 
Bridge Company there to receive the last quarter installment of its 
$50,000 from the Commonwealth; and yet in that same month 
President De Gruchy was complaining bitterly that Mr. Burr had 
sent six of his principal carpenters down to McCall’s Ferry with 
completion of the Northumberland structure nine months “be- 
hind.” Furthermore there had been many problems. Advances had 
to be made by the Company to Mr. Burr’s clerk to pay Mr. Burr’s 
workmen in October, 1814. Other advances he had had to depend 
on. By December, 1815, he was owing the Board $1,950.25 and 
having to admit, when on his way to a visit back at home at 
Chenango, that he could not pay then on his bond to them for 
$6,000 due last November. 

His credit had also become dubious with the Harrisburg Bridge 
Company. To them he had kept appealing for funds. To their 
President Thomas Elder he lamented that his men and his sub- 
contractors acted “as if the Devil was in them,” believing that he 
was withholding from them money to which he was entitled from 
the State. He was “in bondage the world throughout—a free man 
in exile.” And he did not strengthen his case by asking, as he did, 
for further advances from the Harrisburg group. Nor did it help 
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him to appeal in December, 1816, to those gentlemen to exert their 
goodness with the Legislature of the State—wherein he had now 
all but completed four bridges over the Susquehanna—to enable 
him to continue living in it. Money furnished him to meet the de- 
mands of labor or of contractors supplying timber and iron on this 
bridge had too often gone to meet the demands of labor and con- 
tractors on that one. Ineptitude in business had dogged the archi- 
tect. 

The mills of the gods had been grinding slow for Theodore Burr 
even before McCall’s Ferry Bridge crashed or Rock Run Bridge 
in Maryland was completed. Eight years before he died he had 
become a controversial figure in Pennsylvania. His work on four 
bridges had vastly prospered the facilities of transportation and 
travel. As the result of his toils Western Counties had been con- 
nected with Eastern Counties in the State. Conestoga wagons with 
their burdens of goods, and stage coaches with their clusters of 
passengers flowed to and fro over the Susquehanna. Drovers 
guided their herds of cattle onwards to Lancaster or Philadelphia 
without the perils of fording or ferrying. Traders in the fore 
era to canals and railroads had at their command, and used, a new 
avenue to seeing the expanding growth of their country. The 
bridge builder had labored effectually. But Burr’s career had gone 
into anti-climax. 

Even about his death, which came at Middletown in November, 
1822, hangs obscurity. It is commonly written of him that he 
died there—whether by disease or accident no one will venture to 
at the age of fifty-one; and it is said he was at the time su- 
perintending the construction of a bridge across Swatara Creek. 
But no official papers of Pennsylvania reveal any record of a 
bridge actually being built across that creek at either Middletown 
or Portsmouth, at its junction with the Susquehanna, during 1822. 
What Burr was constructing on the Swatara, if anything, cannot 
clearly be known today. His last enterprise in Pennsylvania, if it 
was any enterprise at all, was an undistinguished one. We know no 
more of it than we know of his place of burial. No grave in Mid- 
dletown, and no grave anywhere in a Susquehanna river town is 
marked for him. Mystery has closed about his ending. 

But the mills of his destiny kept grinding on after his death. 
Today the Minute Book of the Northumberland Bridge Company 
informs us how, in the spring of 1824, Mr. Silas Marsh of Oxford, 
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INTERIOR OF THE WESTERN SECTION OF 
BURR’S BRIDGE AT HARRISBURG: LEFT SIDE OF FIRST SPAN 
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New York, son-in-law and administrator of his estate, compounded 
with that Board. For the $6,000 bond still owed to them by Theo- 
dore Burr that executor released to the Company all the claims of 
Burr’s heirs to the 400 shares of Bridge Company stock, originally 
valued at $10,000 and once regarded as proper compensation for 
the architect’s directing of construction. One great debt at the 
least was thus cancelled, without apparent dishonor attaching to 
the transaction. The Capital Stock of the Company was reduced 
from $90,000 to $80,000. 

In later years certain members of Theodore Burr’s family be- 
came innkeepers at Northumberland. Eventually, by reason of 
their residence in that town, the model of a trussed arch now 
owned by it came into the possession of the Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission of Pennsylvania. It survives as symbolic, but 
modest, index to a brilliant achievement in bridge history. In its 
fragile combination of chords, trusses, king posts, and arch with 
carriage and foot ways, it exhibits the secret of great bridges in 
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the century after Burr of wood, of iron, of steel. Like a simple 
but eloquent paragraph it offers preview to a whole thesis of struc- 
tural engineering. 

The name of the designer of it is not an especially famous one 
in the middle of the twentieth century. It does not rank with the 
names of the Wernwags, the Nicholas Powers, the Stephensons, 
the Roeblings, in the history of bridge-building. Yet those who 
look on the Eads Bridge over the Mississippi River at St. Louis, 
the Hell Gate Bridge at New York City, the Sydney Harbor 
Bridge in Australia, behold in the gigantic steel trussed arches of 
those magnificent viaducts a practice in construction which, in the 
shape of white pine timbers, Theodore Burr first brought into 
Pennsylvania. 

Wood is not a material, however, to resist water indefinitely or 
fire at all. Flood and weather, wind, rain and sun, are none of them 
its friends when, worked into braces and arches, it rises athwart 
the courses of streams. Four years before his death Burr’s bridge 
at McCall’s Ferry had perished; ten years after it flood had done 
for the Columbia Bridge, fruit of his genius in arch and truss; 
and four years later, in the winter of 1835-1836, for the slender 
fair Bridge at Berwick. In March, 1846, a great freshet in the 
Susquehanna carried away the eastern half of the famous ‘“Camel- 
Back” bridge at Harrisburg. Only two of Burr’s masterpieces on 
that river survived into the first years of the twentieth century, 
that at Northumberland and the western half of the structure at 
Harrisburg. It was the handicap of Theodore Burr that he did 
not have at command in his lifetime materials worthy of his 
genius for fabricating. 
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THE PIONEER AND THE FOREST 
By Lewis E. THE!rss* 


ITH regard to life in the very early days of this country, 
W.. are under many misconceptions, one of our most dis- 
torted views being of the pioneer and the forest. Always one sees 
emphasized the fact that the pioneer regarded the forest as his 
worst enemy. Seemingly he hated it. In particular he hated its 
eternal gloom. In journal after journal of early travelers one sees 
this set forth most strikingly. And no one can wonder at it. The 
mind of man is not by nature attuned to eternal gloom. 


But that this feeling of dislike extended to the entire forest 
seems anything but likely; for, if anyone could appreciate and 


*All his life Dr. Lewis E. Theiss, Professor Emeritus of Journalism at 
Bucknell University, has spent whatever time he could spare in the forests of 
Pennsylvania. Two of his many books deal with forestry: Lumberjack Bob 
and The Wireless Operator as a Fire Patrol. “My many experiences in the 
forest,” he writes, “my trips down the river, in canoes, on lografts and on 
foot, all seem to have centered attention. on Pennsylvania pioneering days.” 
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value the gifts of the forest, it should have been the man who 
profited by them. For his whole life was dependent upon the 
largess of the woodlands. So it is appropriate that we ask our- 
selves, “Just what did the forest contribute to the pioneer?” The 
answer is, “Everything.” 

As that is a term so broad that it has little meaning, let us ex- 
amine these gifts in detail. First of all, the forest gave the Penn- 
sylvania pioneer his home. Like any other home, this early habi- 
tation demanded certain things: the site must be favorable, an 
assured water supply must be at hand, ample fuel must be close 
by, and food must be obtained almost at the doorstep. Penn’s 
Woods supplied every one of these necessities and many others 
in addition. 

With the home site chosen, the newcomer could within a day 
or two fell enough suitable trees to make a log cabin. One of the 
things that the forest produced without limit was mutual helpful- 
ness on the part of its inhabitants. Let a newcomer arrive in a 
neighborhood and the nearest inhabitants promptly came to him 
to help him erect his home. Often they had to come from consid- 
erable distances. Down came the trees on the selected site, speed- 
ily they were cut to length, notched, and rolled up to form the 
walls, shakes were made and the roof put on, logs were split length- 
wise and the flat sides smoothed to make a floor. If stones were 
available, a huge fireplace was fashioned. If not, the fireplace was 
made of pieces of tree limbs. Then the interior of it was plastered 
thick with clay. And so, within two or three days, the pioneer was 
supplied with a home that was strong, defensible, fairly comfort- 
able. It was really amazing. For countless migrants came into the 
woods with almost nothing excepting their rifles and their axes. 
Yet in no time at all they also possessed comfortable homes. 

It was not so everywhere in America. Had the Pilgrims had log 
cabins, it is almost certain that the death toll that first winter, 
when half of them died, would have been nothing like as great. 
But they had only shelters made of upright poles rounded together 
at the top, and plastered outside with clay. In such a flimsy shelter 
there was no place for a real fire. In the Pennsylvania log cabin, 
on the other hand, every settler had a roaring blaze that provided 
a lot of heat. It may be that, as has been said, the settler roasted 
on one side and froze on the other, but that is only an exaggerated 
way of speaking. Within a certain radius of his fireplace, the Penn- 
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FOREST OF WHITE PINE AND HEMLOCK 


in Watson Township, Warren County 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


sylvania frontiersman certainly had heat and comfort. So here 
was his first great gift from the woods—his home. 

His water supply has been mentioned. And what water it was! 
No chlorine was needed in Penn’s Woods, nor other noxious dis- 
infectant. Everywhere were strong-flowing springs whose spar- 
kling waters were the acme of purity. And even the small streams 
flowed clean and clear as crystal. So here was gift number two. 

As for fuel for his fire, that was everywhere. And the beauty of 
the situation was that, when he labored to clear his land, he was 
killing two birds with one stone: he was preparing cultivable 
fields, and he was producing firewood. He was doing even more 
than that: some of the tree trunks that he felled he would split 
into rails for fences. Nor was even that the end of his bounty. For 
the ashes that accumulated where he burned excess timber in his 
clearings, had great value as fertilizer. And just as soon as it was 
possible to transport them, the ashes brought in sufficient cash to 
pay the cost of clearing. When the country reached the canal stage, 
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ashes formed a very considerable part of the cargoes hauled. Thus 
the woods, so to speak, paid the settler to chop them down and 
burn them. 

With his home erected, his fields by way of coming into being, 
the settler was indeed on his way. But meantime he had to live. 
Where could he get his food? There were no stores within scores 
or even hundreds of miles. His tiny initial clearing could not pos- 
sibly produce food enough to sustain a family. But was the settler 
beaten? Not he. He merely picked up his rifle, stepped out into the 
woods, and in no time came back home with a deer on his shoulder, 
or dragging a bear, or carrying a fat turkey, or hauling some other 
choice bit of provender. 

For the supply of game to be found in Penn’s Woods in the 
early days is past belief. If it were not for certain journals 
wherein early woodsmen recorded such things as their kills of 
game, we would have no idea of the immense numbers of game 
animals that swarmed in Penn’s Woods. Fortunately, we do have 
such records. So let us turn to Pioneer Life, the story that Philip 
Tome wrote concerning the migration of his family to the woods 
of central Pennsylvania in 1791, and his account of his efforts as 
a professional hunter—for Tome never took to farming, like the 
rest of his family, but spent his years roaming the forest and kill- 
ing game that he brought back and traded for things he could get 
in the settlements. The subtitle of his book is Thirty Years a 
Hunter. So Tome should have seen as much of the forest and its 
denizens as any man who ever penetrated it. 

His family took up land some miles up Pine Creek, a magnif- 
icent stream that enters the Susquehanna just above Jersey Shore. 
For miles this creek flows through a deep gorge that has attained 
fame as the Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania. The countryside for 
miles in every direction is wild and romantic. Even today only a 
few small towns are to be found along its course. 

Almost from the start of Philip Tome’s life on Pine Creek, 
events seem to have worked together to make him the remarkable 
woodsman that he became. In 1799, when he was only seventeen 
years of age, a company of men was sent out by William Ellis, 
Samuel Wallis, and Henry Drinker of Philadelphia to survey the 
western land. They came up Pine Creek in a keel boat loaded with 
flour, pork, sugar, chocolate, tea, and so forth. When they arrived 
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at the Tome place, one of them became ill and wanted to go home. 
Mr. Tome offered to let his son, Philip, go with the surveyors. 

Before the party proceeded, the elder Tome took Philip aside 
and gave him some instructions and advice. Among other things, 
he told him to watch for game, for salt licks, and other places 
where game might gather, and to note the nature of the country. 
He advised him what to do if he became lost, and so on. Young 
Philip was delighted at this opportunity, and followed his father’s 
instructions to the letter. In all probability it was this youthful 
adventure that made him a professional hunter, for thirty years a 
wanderer in the forest. 

In the days of Philip Tome, the Pine Creek valley was a fa- 
vorite resort of the elk. Tome was early introduced to the practice 
of elk hunting. In August of 1795, when he was but thirteen years 
of age, he had gone with his father and two men to hunt for elk. 
They headed for a place called Stony Lick. Within two miles of 
the spot, they came upon the tracks of a buck and a doe elk. Half 
a mile farther on, the elk tracks showed that the two animals had 
suddenly taken great leaps and then dashed off on separate courses. 
The men followed the buck track and young Philip took after the 
doe, but he kept within sight of the party. Very soon he came upon 
fresh elk entrails, and called to the others. They came back and 
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soon found the dead doe. She had been gisemboweled by a panther, 
her throat torn open and her blood sucked out. They skinned the 
animal, salted the meat, and stowed it away between two logs. 
Then they went on to Stony Lick, and camped there that night. 

The next day they met the buck elk retracing its tracks, and 
shot it. They cut off its horns, which had a spread of nearly six 
feet, with eleven branches. The carcass weighed between five and 
six hundred pounds. They had a hard struggle to drag the animal 
out. They found the body of the doe had not been disturbed by 
the panther. So they had two great carcasses to take home. They 
of course had to get a horse to do it. 

Tome spent many days trying to capture some of these huge 
animals alive and bring them out of the forest uninjured. He 
wrote that he could get a thousand dollars for a good live elk de- 
livered in some sizable town. Tome did more than fry to catch 
them. He did catch them. With several companions, some good 
dogs, a horse, and some strong ropes, he would travel up Pine 
Creek in search of his prey. Elk were very fond of eating the 
mosses that grew in the creek, and they also liked the tender fresh 
growths along the banks. Here and there were salt licks where the 
animals gathered in numbers. Tome tells of seeing sixty in the 
creek at one of their favorite feeding places. And it was not un- 
usual to see thirty or forty gathered in some favorite area. In 1794, 
James King and a Mr. Manning went hunting up Pine Creek. At 
the second fork they saw forty elk drinking in the stream, with 
others as far as they could see. They estimated the herd at two 
hundred. 

When an elk was discovered, dogs were sent after it. The elk 
bounded off until, wearied, it took refuge atop one of the 
huge boulders, which were numerous in the region. When the 
men came up, they fashioned a noose in a rope, and with a long 
pole or sapling got the rope about the elk’s antlers. They also 
tried to get a rope around one of the animal’s feet. Then they 
dragged the creature from the rock, having first made one of the 
ropes fast to a tree. It was not difficult then to get more ropes on 
the captured animal. Then the horse was attached to a rope at 
some distance ahead of the elk, to pull it ahead if it balked, and 
some of the men walked behind in order to snub the animal if it 
tried to dash ahead. Thus they walked the captured creature out 
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of the woods. During his years as a hunter. Tome captured sev- 
eral elk in this way. 

What exterminated the elk herds was not the occasional capture 
of one alive, but the constant killing of the animals. One elk would 
provide several hundred pounds of meat. When Tome had shot 
one, he cleaned it, salted the meat heavily to preserve it, and left 
it for a time where it lay, until he had done some more hunting. 
As a professional hunter he often had with him a horse, a quantity 
of salt, provisions, and other hunting necessities, so that he could 
remain in the woods for many days. He hunted the forest from 
the Susquehanna to the Allegheny. 

As there were no game laws in his day, and all settlers regarded 
the game as inexhaustible, just as settlers did the countless trees 
in the forest, hunters had no scruples of any sort about killing 
game. The thing that counted was to get the game. “The most suc- 
cessful mode of killing deer from the first of June to the last of 
September,” wrote Tome, “was to fire-hunt them. Deer would 
come to the stream after dark to eat the moss which grew on the 
bottom, and collect together about the ripples, in groups of three 
to ten. The hunters would build a fire of yellow pitch pine in the 
middle of a canoe, stationing a man in the stern to steer, and one 
or two more in front to fire at the deer. The herd would raise 
their heads and stand looking at the fire until the canoe came 
within a few yards of them. The hunters could judge by their 
movements whether they would make a break or stand still. When 
a deer attempted to run out of the water where the bank was bluff 
and steep, the animal would see its own shadow, and thinking it 
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was a dog or a wolf would utter a cry and spring back into the 
water. In this manner the hunters would kill from one to four deer 
in one place. Having dressed and laid out the meat on the shore, 
they would proceed along the river in search of another group. If 
the night was favorable, from three to ten deer might be killed 
in this manner. 

Tome, being a professional hunter, perhaps knew more about 
the animals of the forest than most settlers would know. Tome 
received his first instructions in hunting from an old hunter named 
John Mills, who offered to sell Tome his dog and tell him all 
he knew about hunting for the sum of fifteen dollars. Tome accepted 
the offer. “I followed the directions I had received,” he wrote, “and 
with a success that showed their value. From the early part of 
October to the first of February I killed twenty-eight bears and a 
large number of deer.” 


One of the things that Tome learned was about the habits df the 
deer. He says that in June these animals frequent beech and 
maple woods, or feed in the marshes bordering the streams. About 
the last of July they take to the highlands, among the chestnuts 
and white oak woods, feeding on pea vines and other herbage. In 
the hot weather of August they lie in the thickest shade on high 
hills, and at this time the manner of hunting them is to watch by 
a spring as near the summit of the hill as may be found. They will 
come at evening to drink, and fall an easy prey to the hunter. By 
the last of September, the deer begin to leave the thickets and 
move from one place to another. For several months they are con- 
stantly in motion. When the first snows come they can be tracked 
to the places where herds of them lie at night, and the hunter 
can keep near a herd and pick them off with his rifle. 

“In 1805,” wrote Tome, “a colony of about forty families of 
English people made a settlement between the first and second 
forks of Pine Creek. [Could this be English Center?] They cleared 
about 250 acres of land and built several good houses. But being 
unaccustomed to the hardships and dangers of pioneer life, they 
abandoned the settlement after struggling along for five years. As 
soon as the coast was clear, the deer from all the country round 
came to feed in the cultivated fields and sunny pastures of the de- 
serted settlement. This afforded a capital opportunity for hunters. 
We would lodge in the upper story of some deserted house, and 
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looking out of a window in the morning could see, perhaps, forty 
deer. I have often shot a couple of deer from the window before 
leaving the house in the morning.” 

During Tome’s years as a hunter he shot several thousand deer. 
And Tome was only one of many professional hunters. Obviously 
the woods were full of deer. The settlers lived largely upon ven- 
ison and bear meat. At the start, no settler had enough beef ani- 
mals to permit of their slaughter for food. The forest supplied all 
the meat the pioneers needed. 

As for bears, the settlers soon came to know their habits and 
killed them in two ways: by hunting them with dogs and rifles, 
and by bear traps or houses. The pioneers had good reason to wish 
to kill bears, for these creatures often raided the clearings and 
made off with little pigs. When either bears or wolves became 
too troublesome, the pioneers made little houses in which to trap 
them. These were made of logs, much as a log cabin was made, 
but the house was erected on the side of a hill, and was so placed 
that its flat, log roof was about level with the top of the hill. A 
considerable hole was fashioned in this roof, with a door held up 
in the hole by stiff springs. The bait was so placed that the wolf 
had to step on this door to get it. The door instantly dropped down, 
spilling the wolf into the little house. Then the door sprang up 
into place again. The house for bears was similar but larger. In 
such traps the settlers caught great numbers of wolves and bears. 

They also knew where to look for the bears when out hunting. 
About the first of May, bears were to be found in the little streams 
in search of fish. About the last of July, when berries were ripe, 
bears could be found where berries were. They were very fond of 
whortleberries, which grew in vast patches in certain areas. If 
there were no whortleberries, the bears would eat blackberries. If 
neither was to be had, they fed on wild cherries. During the months 
of January and February, bears could be tracked to their dens. 
Tome says that one bear den would sometimes contain as many as 
five bears. He also says that bears are extremely ferocious at that 
time of year and the hunter needed to be prepared with plenty of 
dogs and guns. One writer says that in those early days, bear meat 
was aS common in pioneer homes as pork chops are today on 
farms. 


Fish were perhaps even more abundant. Every river and every 
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brook fairly swarmed with fish in those early days in Penn’s 
Woods. In the Susquehanna certain islands seemed to be excep- 
tionally favorable to fishing, and on them notable fisheries were 
established. These islands narrowed the channel, forcing the fish 
to swim in great schools at those points. Hence they were easily 
caught in nets. 

Such a fishery was an island near Selinsgrove owned by Jimmy 
Silverwood, who signed his name “James Silverwood, Master of 
Seven Islands.” Another famous fishery was Lawson’s Island, in 
the West Branch. This was an island of seven to ten acres in ex- 
tent. It has now utterly disappeared. The Muncy Dam was built 
at the upper end of it. Here, it is recorded, some 2,500 shad were 
caught in one haul of a seine. And that was not an unusual thing. 
It is on record that, at a certain North Branch fishery, ten thou- 
sand fish were taken in one haul of a seine. 

These great catches of fish were highly important to the settlers, 
for the fish were salted down in barrels and supplied a consider- 
able part of the winter’s food. Necessarily, these great catches 
were cooperative efforts. The settlers gathered on the river bank, 
with their empty barrels, their baskets of salt, their seines and 
boats all prepared. Rowing out from the shore in a footboat, the 
fishers paid out their seine as they moved in a great semicircle 
along the stream and then back to the shore. All hands took hold 
of the ends of the great net, and a mighty effort it was to tug it 
to the beach. Then, with hundreds and hundreds of the great shad 
flopping in the net, the settlers grasped them one by one, throwing 
back the roe shad and cleaning the buck shad, which they packed 
neatly in their barrels, with generous quantities of salt to preserve 
them. With such provision against deep snows and stormy winter 
weather when hunting was next to impossible, the settlers were as- 
sured of food. 

Even as late as the middle of the last century river shad fur- 
nished many families with winter food supplies. An aged friend 
of mine, now long dead, told me that as late as the 1860’s he got 
his winter fish supply by catching spring shad. By the time he 
mentioned, the canal had been in existence some thirty years. At 
the Muncy Dam, as in all other dams, there was a chute for the 
passage of rafts, small boats, etc. Shad ascending the river to 
spawn had to work their way up these chutes, in which the current 
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was very swift. Often they were swept back. For a time they 
would rest in the eddy at the foot of the chute. Here my friend 
would take his stand, with a dipnet. He told me that, in 1864, if 
[ remember the date correctly, he filled a barrel with shad in four 
hours. On one occasion, he said, he dipped out eight shad at one 
sweep of his net. 

Even in the smaller streams huge quantities of fish were taken 
by the early settlers. Half a mile above the Tome homestead was 
a dam across Pine Creek. One day in 1792 young Philip Tome was 
fishing near this dam, and he saw great numbers of trout try to 
jump over the dam. Two-thirds of them succeeded, but some 
jumped too soon and fell on the breast of the dam where Philip 
could pick them up. While he was watching the fish jump, he 
thought up a plan to catch an endless number of them. It was like 
a splashdam in reverse. He set up a board about two feet wide, 
to intercept the fish in their leaps. It worked. Before night he 
placed boards the entire length of the dam. Next morning he took 
a basket and went to gather up his catch. His father asked him 
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where he was going. Philip said he was going to catch some trout. 
When he came home very soon with a large basket filled with trout, 
his father was amazed. Philip explained. Thereafter, when the 
water was at a middle stage, as Tome expresses it, the Tomes fol- 
lowed this method and caught great quantities of fish. 

They also followed the Indian method of building pointed dams 
in the stream, piling low stone walls outward from the shores and 
downward until the two walls nearly met. These walls forced the 
water to flow through the opening so formed—and with the water 
the fish. In the opening between the walls they built what we today 
call a fishbasket. This was a platform made of slats, with high sides. 
The fish were swept up on the slats and stranded there, the water 
dropping down between the slats. All the fishermen had to do was 
to pick up his catch. As Tome put it, “We were so abundantly sup- 
plied with fish from this source that we fed them to our hogs.” 

Probably Pine Creek had no more fish in it, relatively, than 
other small streams did. Yet the quantity of fish seems incredible. 
Tome tells about this. “About the fifth of October, in that season, 
there came a rise of water in Pine Creek. The succeeding night we 
caught about two barrels of eels, and three wagon loads of suckers. 
From this time we continued to take from twenty to thirty or forty 
eels besides a number of other fish nightly, until about November 
tenth, when there came another rise of water in the creek. In three 
hours we took three barrels of good salmon and rock-fish, with 
four wagon loads of suckers. At dark the eels began to run, when 
my father, assisted by three of us boys and a man, began to carry 
out the eels, but the other fish came in so rapidly as to dam up the 
water, so that the eels would go over the sides of the basket, and 
as they were difficult to catch, we threw out the fish to make room 
for the eels. Finding that we were still losing many eels, my 
brother brought the canoe, and placed it under the basket at a 
place where the water did not come, and raked the eels into it as 
they came. We made an opening in the basket, through which they 
fell, and we found the plan to work admirably. In about ten hours 
the stream had risen so high as to overflow the basket, which put 
an end to our operations for that night. We had then carried out 
about twelve wagon loads of suckers, three barrels of eels, two 
barrels of salmon and rock-fish, besides throwing a great quantity 
out of the basket. We then built a good, tight house of slabs, into 
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which we put our suckers, and threw over it a large quantity of 
pine and hemlock boughs, to prevent their freezing. We fed our 
fattening hogs for the next three weeks upon fish, when we com- 
menced feeding them with corn, and at the end of the next four 
weeks the pork was equally as good as if fattened wholly upon 
corn. We then kept three hogs through the winter on fish. Our 
supply lasted until the middle of April.” 

Other flesh foods that the pioneer found in the forest were the 
bison, the wild pigeon, the wild turkey. Dr. S. W. Fletcher, in his 
notable history of Pennsylvania agriculture, tells about some of 
these creatures. He tells of the last great flight of pigeons over Lan- 
caster County—as late as 1846. “The dense mass of pigeons,” he 
wrote, “extended to the eastern horizon, and as far north and 
south as the eye could reach, and it was continuous from 12:30 
to 4:30 p.m.” Dr. Fletcher says that in one day, in May of 1851, 
the American Express Company carried over the New York and 
Erie Railway to the New York markets more than seven tons of 


pigeons. 


With regard to the bison, which we persist in calling buffalo, 
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Dr. Fletcher has this to say: “Herds of buffalo roamed Penn- 
sylvania in pioneer days. These herds made annual migrations be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Cumberland and Shenandoah valleys. 
In the autumn of 1773 a herd of more than twelve thousand passed 
along the West Branch of the Susquehanna on their annual migra- 
tion. Hunters posted themselves along the deeply-worn trails and 
killed them by the hundreds.” 


Fish, fowl, and meat, however, were far from being the only 
foods that the pioneers got from Penn’s Woods, for it contained 
a wealth of edible vegetable products. There is no better authority 
on this matter than the Rev. Joseph Doddridge, whose Notes form 
such an enlightening picture of life on the western frontier. His 
family moved to the region west of the Alleghenies in 1776. The 
area was still a wilderness, and Indians, snakes, wild beasts were 
all about. Doddridge’s family, like all other pioneers, had to live 
largely upon native products. 


“Blackberries grew in abundance,” he wrote, “in those places 
where, shortly before the settlement of the country, the timber 
had been blown down by a hurricane. When ripe, which was in 
the time of harvest, the children and young people resorted to the 
fallen timber in large companies, under guard [italics mine], for 
the purpose of gathering the berries, of which tarts were often 
made for the harvest table. . . . Wild raspberries of an agreeable 
flavor were found in many places, but not plentiful anywhere. . . . 
Gooseberries of a small size, and very full of thorns, but of an 
agreeable taste, grew in some places in the woods. Whortleberries 
were never abundant in this section of the country, but they were 
in many places in the mountains, and many of them of excellent 
flavor... . Our autumn fruits were fall and winter grapes. Of 
these grapes we had several varieties and some of them were 
large and of excellent flavor. 

“Black haws grew on large bushes along the moist bottoms of 
small streams. They grew in large clusters and ripened with the 
first frosts of the fall. Children were very fond of them. Red haws 
grew on. white thorn bushes. They were of various kinds. The 
sugar haws, which were small, grew in large clusters, and when 
ripe were much esteemed. . . . Wild cherries were abundant in 
many places. The children were very fond of eating them... . 
Pawpaws were plenty along the great watercourses and on the rich 
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GEESE AT PYMATUNING WATERFOWL REFUGE 


Crawford County, Pennsylvania 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


hills. Some people were fond of eating them. . . . The crabapple 
was very abundant along the smaller watercourses. Sour as the 
crabapples were, the children were very fond of eating them, 
especially when in winter they could find them under the leaves, 
where, defended against the frost, they acquired a fine golden 
color, a fragrant smell, and lost much of their sourness. The ladies 
were very fond of them for preserves. 

“Of hickory nuts we had a great variety. Some of the larger 
shellbark nuts, with the exception of the thickness of their shells, 
were little inferior to the English walnut. Of white walnuts (but- 
ternuts) we generally had a great abundance. Of black walnuts 
many varieties as to size and amount of kernel. Hazels and chest- 
nuts were plenty in many places.” 

With his sturdy little home, an amazing supply of food at hand 
ready for the gathering, the early settler was almost completely 
supplied. He did lack furnishings, tools, equipment of one sort or 
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another, but all the settler had to do was to make what he needed. 
The materials were just outside his door. McMinn, in his On the 
Frontier with Colonel Antes, gives us a good picture of this situa- 
tion. He shows us the location that Antes chose for his home and 
his mill, on the south side of the Susquehanna, just by Long Is- 
land. Jersey Shore is just opposite the Antes’ location. McMinn 
pictures Antes, who was skilled in carpenter work, as taking his 
boys into the nearby woods, showing them the different trees, 
and explaining what they were good for. 

“The first tree they selected was an elm, the inner rind of which 
they wanted to make into chair bottoms (like rush seats), because 
it was strong and tough, and they also wanted some of the wood 
for cart wheel naves (hubs), because it would not easily split. 
Near the elm was a sassafras tree, which delighted the boys, for 
the bark of the root made a delicious beverage. It was a tonic to 
the blood and pleasant to the taste. The body of the tree was 
made into lengths to make bedsteads, for the wood was not only 
handsome, but bugs had an extreme aversion to the wood and 
positively refused to harbor near it. 


“Not so far from the sassafras,” McMinn continues, “was a 
wild cherry tree, which could not be neglected, for the bark 
soaked in water furnished a tonic that helped the appetite and re- 
stored the declining strength. Moreover, the color, texture, and 
smooth grain of the wood made it possible for its use in cabinet 
work, such as cupboards and boxes. 


“They came to locust trees. These they wanted for posts to 
make sheds for the protection of their cattle, for they would resist 
the influence of the soil better than other woods and were easily 
split into the size and shape wanted. As the boys sought a spring 
to quench their thirst, they came to some birch trees, and the quan- 
tity and size of them suggested the uses to which the Indians put 
these trees. The men of the forest made dishes and boxes and 
canoes of the birch. The peculiarity of this bark was that it would 
not rot. The boys remembered that they could split the layers of 
this bark and write upon it with the ink that they made from the 
puffballs found on the scrub oaks. The leaves of one variety, and 
the twigs, too, made an excellent beverage that was even more 
pleasant than the sassafras. When the Indians made canoes of 
the birch bark, they sewed the strips together with the slender, 
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tough filaments of spruce and cedar roots and cemented the joints 
with turpentine (pitch) from the pine. Soon after, they came to a 
grove of beech trees, from which they gathered material for withes 
and switches. These served them in place of ropes in many uses 
about their stables and sleds and carts.” 

McMinn enumerates many other woods and tells of their help- 
fulness to the settlers. Then he gets around to dealing with the 
medicinal plants that grew so plentifully and tells about the rem- 
edies that the family physician—the mother of the family—made 
from these growths. Time was when we scorned these “old wom- 
en’s doses.” But no more. Our doctors have come back to them. 
Indeed, there is a large New York firm, Penick and Company, 
that today operates five large farms, one near Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, where they grow these medicinal herbs. Their operations run 
into many millions of dollars annually. Today, at vast expense, this 
great firm has to grow what the early settler had for the taking, 
like the innumerable other blessings that filled the forest. 

At this distance, we recognize these blessings. We realize the 
wealth of gifts that the pioneer found in his forest home. But so 
deep-rooted was the hatred of the pioneers for the forest that they 
were blinded concerning the actual nature of the woods. This prej- 
udice descended through the years. It has affected our own think- 
ing about the forest. But now, after a century and three-quarters, 
we can look at the situation without prejudice and with clear eyes. 
It may have taken a long time to arrive at the truth about the 
forest, but today we know of a certainty that Pennsylvania is a 
commonwealth made of wood. 








THE WIPEY AFFAIR: 


AN INCIDENT ILLUSTRATING PENNSYLVANIA’S 
ATTITUDE DURING DUNMORE’S WAR 


By CLARENCE D. STEPHENSON* 


OSEPH WIPEY was a peaceful Delaware Indian who for some 
J years prior to 1774 lived alone in a cabin on the north bank of 
the Conemaugh River in present Indiana County, opposite the old 
Squirrel Hill Indian Town on the site of New Florence. He was 
said to have been somewhat advanced in years. Whether he lived 
alone for this reason or because of other considerations is not 
known. He spent his time hunting and fishing in the neighborhood 
of the ‘““Connemach,” known to the Indians as “Otter Creek,” and 
was on friendly terms with most of his pioneer white neighbors.* 
His “cabbin” was a well-known landmark in the neighborhood, 
being mentioned in various early applications for survey, such as 
that of George Findley : “Apl. 3, 1769. Application made by George 
Fendler near Wipsey’s Cabin near Conemaugh river.” A tract 
surveyed for William Clark, June 22, 1776, after Wipey’s tragic 
death, was described as “on the path between Conemaugh and 
Black-lick adjoining George Findley, and including Wipey’s cab- 
bin.”* According to local tradition, Wipey would leave his cabin 
home as often as three times a year, remain away for a week or 
ten days, and then return with pounds of lead ore which he melted 
and cast into pellets for his gun.* No one ever knew where he got it, 
but a reasonable supposition would be the Sinking Valley in Blair 
County, where lead was later mined for Revolutionary armies. 

Probably Wipey’s very name would have been lost in the obscurity 


*Mr. Clarence D. Stephenson, after graduating from the State Teachers 
College at Indiana, Pennsylvania, received the degree of Master of Literature 
from the University of Pittsburgh. Now teaching at the High School in 
—— Pennsylvania, he is engaged also in writing a history of Indiana 

ounty. 

*Thomas Lynch Montgomery, ed., Report of the Commission to Locate the 
Site of the Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1916), II, 229. 

* History of Indiana County, Pennsylvania (Newark, Ohio, 1880), p. 421. 

* Ralph O. Trexler, History of Armagh, Pennsylvania (1949), p. 9 
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of Pennsylvania land records had it not been for an affair in 1774 
which was regarded by Governor John Penn and the Provincial 
Council as of grave concern to the welfare of the frontier in- 
habitants. This was the murder of Wipey, which occurred while 
the so-called “Dunmore’s War” was raging. 

Dunmore’s War, it will be recalled, began about April, 1774, 
when some Indians on the lower Ohio, resentful of encroachments 
on their lands, fired on a group of Virginia land jobbers who then 
retreated upriver and sent messengers to Dr. John Connolly, Gov- 
ernor Dunmore’s lieutenant at Pittsburgh. The messengers re- 
turned with word from Connolly that an Indian war was inevitable, 
whereupon the jobbers declared war on the Indians and proceeded 
to commit a series of shameful butcheries of peaceful Indians. Even 
after these atrocities had been committed, the Indians tried to avoid 
a general war. The head chief of the Delawares urged his people 
to keep peace, “in a fatherly manner showing unto them the bless- 
ings of Peace and the Folly of War,” while Cornstalk, leading chief 
of the Shawnees, went to great lengths to restrain the “foolish 
People amongst us to sit still and do no harm till we see whether 
it is the intention of the white people in general to fall on us. . . .”* 
But Lord Dunmore, last of the colonial governors of Virginia, and 
others of the land speculating class were determined to make the 
Ohio safe for their operations, and so the resulting Indian war has 
been styled “Dunmore’s War.” 

These occurrences were viewed with great apprehension and dis- 
like by the Pennsylvania traders and settlers. Arthur St. Clair, in 
a letter to Governor Penn, said, “The Distress’d Inhabitants of 
this place [Hannastown and Westmoreland County] have just 
cause to Charge their present Calamity & Dread of an Indian War 
to the Tyrannical .. . Doctor John Connolly, [whose] . . . conduct 
to our friendly Indians convinces us that he means to force them 
to a war....”” 

Against this background occurred the murder of Wipey. It was 
first reported by St. Clair in a letter to Gov. Penn dated May 29th: 


An affair that has given me much trouble and vexation 
had like to have excaped my memory. The murder of a 


* Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, IV, 497-98, 500, 569-70. 
*Ibid., p. 528. 
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Delaware Indian, Joseph Wipey. . . . It is the most aston- 
ishing thing in the world, the disposition of the common 
people of this country, actuated by the most savage cruelty, 
they wantonly perpetrate crimes that are a disgrace to hu- 
manity. . . . Two of the persons concerned in this murder 
are John Hinkston and James Cooper. I had got informa- 
tion of their design some time before they executed it, 
and had wrote to Hinkston, whom I knew to be a leader 
amongst them to dissuade them, but so far from prevent- 
ing them, it only produced the enclosed letter. The body 
was hid in a small run of water and covered with stones. 
I immediately sent for the Coroner, but before he had got 
a jury together the body was removed, so that no inquest 
could be taken. I have issued warrants on suspicion, but 
they are so much on their guard I doubt they can be ex- 
ecuted.® 


The place of the murder was said to be at or near the mouth of 


Hinckston’s Run, which empties into the Conemaugh in the Four- 
teenth Ward of Johnstown, This is on authority of W. Horace 
Rose, late of Johnstown, who related the following circumstances : 


The statement I make about him having been shot be- 
low or near the mouth of Hinckston’s Run is based upon 
the statement of the original settlers in this neighborhood 
made to my informants. The Adamses were well ac- 
quainted with Wipey and from him directly those who in- 
formed me had the statement of his death, and the fact 
that he was killed while fishing from a canoe or boat just 
below the mouth of Hinkston’s Run. Their statement was 
that he was hidden in Laurel Run to which point he 
floated in the canoe; and that the canoe was turned upside 
down and attracted the attention of some Indians who 
lived in the vicinity of what is now New Florence. They 
recognized the boat which led to a search for Wipey." 


The Adamses mentioned by Rose were Solomon and Samuel 


° Ibid., p. 503. 


* Montgomery, opt. cit., p. 278. 
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Adams, who settled along Solomon’s and Sam’s Runs, both in 
present Stony Creek Township, Cambria County. 

On June 12th, St. Clair again reported to Governor Penn that 
the country between the Forbes Road and the Allegheny River 
was “totally abandoned, except by a few who are associated with 
the People who murdered the Indian [Wipey], and are shut up in 
a small Fort on Conymack, equally afraid of the Indians and the 
Officers of justice.”® The fort “on Conymack” is thought to have 
been Fort Wallace on McGee’s Run, about a mile or more south of 
Blairsville. 

Four days later, June 16th, St. Clair, writing to Governor Penn, 
mentioned being visited by Major Edward Ward, who “informed 
me that the Delawares had got notice of the Murder of Wipey and 
that Mr. Croghan. [most noted of the traders with the Indians] 
had desired him [Ward] to come to me on that occasion, that he 
advised that they [the Delawares] should be spoke to and some 
small Present made to them as Condolence and ‘to cover his bones’ 
as they express it.’” 


On July 12th, St. Clair informed the Governor that : 


Hinkston, with about eighteen men in arms, paid us a 
visit at Court [in Hannastown] last week, and I am very 
sorry to say, got leave to go away again, though there was 
a force sufficient to have secured two such parties. At the 
Sheriff’s direction I got intelligence that they were to be 
there and expected to be joined by a party of Cresap’s 
people. It is said a Commission has been sent him from 
Virginia; certain it is, he is enlisting men for that Serv- 
ice’® [italics mine]. 


This is circumstantial evidence that the whole affair was probably 
engineered by Virginians and was another link in the series of 
outrages characterizing Dunmore’s “War.” There is something 
rather questionable in the leniency of the Court in this instance, 
especially when there were sufficient men to place Hinckston and 
his whole party under arrest. 


8 Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, IV, 514. 
® Ibid., 520. 
 Tbid., p. 543. 
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No doubt Wipey’s friends and neighbors—George Findley, Wil- 
liam Clark, the Adamses, Rodgers, Dills, Brackens, and others— 
were indignant and anxious over the affair. The result of such 
popular concern, spearheaded by St. Clair’s letters, was the passage 
of a resolution by the Provincial Assembly, July 20, 1774, offering 
one hundred pounds for the apprehension of Hinkson and Cooper, 
or fifty pounds for either.’ Eight days later, on the 28th of July, 
Governor Penn issued a Proclamation in accordance with the As- 
sembly’s action. It is here reproduced from an original in the Dar- 
lington Library, University of Pittsburgh. 

The Resolution and Proclamation were noticed by Lord Dun- 
more, who claimed in his correspondence with the British govern- 
ment that the Pennsylvanians “had contributed, likewise, to the 
distress and alarm of the Back Settlements, for the Assembly, in 
their Message offers a reward for apprehending two men (Hinkson 
and Cooper) for Murdering an Indian within the bounds of their 
Province.” Thus Dunmore tried to justify his war on the Indians 
by laying part of the blame for a murder engineered by Virginians 
at the door of Pennsylvania! 


During the summer Penn had received a number of petitions 
from the inhabitants of Westmoreland County expressing great 
alarm over an Indian war, which they believed was impending. 
Indian reprisals for the Virginia atrocities were so greatly feared 
that a force of Westmoreland Rangers had been organized to 
patrol the northern borders of the settlements. But, as it turned out, 
the Indians for the most part left the Pennsylvania settlers alone. 
On July 26th, St. Clair had written to Governor Penn that “All 
prospect of Accomodation with the Shawanese and Virginians is 
certainly over for some time, but yet it does not appear that they 
have any Hostile Intentions against this Province.” He also men- 
tioned that he had refused to permit the Rangers to join the Vir- 
ginia forces, and that “it would be in my idea . . . not improper 
that the Shawanese should know this Government is at Peace with 
them, and will continue so, provided they do not infringe it them- 


913 


selves. .... 


Montgomery, op. cit., p. 278. 
* Reuben Gold Thwaites and Louise Phe!ps Kellogg, Documentary History 
of Dunmore’s War, 1774 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1905), p. 387 
8 Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, IV, 557-58. 
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BY THE HONOURABLE 
J OHN PENN, Esquire, 


Governor and Commander in Chief of the Province of Pennfylvania, and Counties of 
New-Caftle, Kent and Suffex, on Delaware, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS I have received Information that, fome Time in May laft, a certain fricadly Indian 
W Man, called JOSEPH WIPEY, was barbaroufly murdered in the County of We/fmoreland : 
AND WHEREAS there is‘great Reafon to believe, that JOHN HINKSOWN and 
JAMES COOPER, of the fame County, were concerned in the, Perpetration of the faid Murder: 
AND WHEREAS it is at all Times, but more efpecially in the prefent Situation of our Affairs with 
the Weftern Indian Nations, of the utmoft Confequence to the Peace of the Province, that the Perpetra- 
tors of fuch atrocious Offences, not only againft the Authority of Government, but in direét Violation of 
the Freaties with thofe Indians, fhould be brought to condign and exemplary Punifhment, I HAVE 
THEREFORE thought fit, with the Advice of the Council, to iffue this Proclamation, AND 
DO hereby ftriétly charge and command all Judges, = Sheriffs, Conftables, and other Officers, as 
well as all other His Majefty’s liege Subjeéts within this Province, to make diligent Search and Baquisy 
after the faid Yobn Hink/on and Fames Cooper, and to ufe all lawful Means for apprehending and fecuring 
them, that they may be proceeded againft according to Law. AND I DO hereby promife and engage, 
that the public Reward of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS hhall be paid to any Perfon or Perfons, 
who thall apprehend the faid Yobn Hink/on and James Cooper, and deliver them into the Cuftody of the 
Keeper of the Goal of either of the Counties of Lancafter, York or Cumberland, or the Sum of FIF TY 
POUNDS for either of them. 


> GIVEN under my Hand, and the Great Seal of the faid Province, at Philadelphia, 
the Twenty-eighth Day of July, in the Fourteenth Year of His Majefly's Reign, and 
in the Year of our Lord One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Seventy-four. 


JOHN PENN. 
By His Honour’s Command, 
Joseru Suirren, jun. Secretary. 


GOD Save the KING. 





Puinaperenia:- Paintep sy HALL ano SELLERS. 


Courtesy Darlington Memorial Library 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Governor Penn, acting on this suggestion, sent a personal mes- 
sage to the Delaware chiefs, August 6th: 


Brethren. I was grieved at my Heart when I heard that 
some of our foolish young Men had killed our brother, 
Joseph Wipey, and that the Virginians had killed some of 
your People below Fort Pitt. I was fearful that you would 
suffer your Young Men to take revenge upon our innocent 
People. But when I heard that you had a good Heart and 
viewed these things in their proper Light, and that you 
remembered the Chain of Friendship made by our fore- 
fathers, and would not take revenge upon us for what the 
Virginians or some of our foolish young Men had done, it 
gave me the greatest Satisfaction and made my mind Easy. 


Brethren, you may depend that so long as you are inclined 
to peace and friendship you shall find me in the same 
mind ; for why should we fall out and go to murdering one 
another for what our foolish young people do, and what 
neither of us approve of? In such cases let us endeavor to 
find out such foolish young people and punish them for 
their wickedness. I have offered a reward of fifty Pounds 
a piece for those two wicked People who, it is said, mur- 
dered Joseph Wipey, and if they can be taken, I shall do 
everything in my power to have them punished. . . ."* 


As to Hinckston and Cooper, neither of them was ever brought 
to justice. The Wipey affair was soon forgotten and probably even 
condoned when the Revolution began and most of the Indians took 
up the hatchet against the Colonists. The name of Hinckston ap- 
pears again in various records, including the Court Order estab- 
lishing Wheatfield Township in April, 1775. The order makes 
reference to “the house that John Hinkston formerly occupied to 
the west of Squirrel Hill... ,”” thus indicating that he was’ no 
longer living in the area. Hinckston had previously sold his tract 
to Thomas Galbraith, innkeeper at Ligonier, August 29, 1774 (a 

*M. St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force, American Archives, Fourth Series 
(Washington, D. C. 1837), I, 676. 


* George Dallas Albert, History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia, 1882), p. 54. 
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little more than three months after the murder), for four hundred 
pounds.” After the outbreak of Revolutionary hostilities with the 
Indians in 1777, he served in various companies of frontier rangers. 
Vouchers of that year credit “Capt. John Hinkson” with receiving 
funds “for paying his company raised for the defence of the fron- 
tiers.” He is cited as having served under Colonel James Smith, 
and Smith himself related the following incident : 


In the year 1778 . . . the Indians made an attack upon 
our frontiers. I then raised men and pursued them, and 
the second day we overtook and defeated them. * * At 
the time of this attack, Capt. John Hinkston pursued an 
Indian, both their guns being empty, and after the fray 
was over, he was missing. While we were inquiring about 
him, he came walking up, seemingly unconcerned, with a 
bloody scalp in his hand—he had pursued the Indian about 
a quarter of a mile, and tomahawked him [italics mine].‘7 


“Capt. Hinkson” is referred to in the Journal kept at Fort 
Preservation (Ligonier) during the Revolution.’® It is difficult to 
believe that Wipey’s neighbors could have forgotten or condoned 
this crime, yet such seems to have been the case. 

After the Revolution Hinckston apparently moved to Kentucky. 
Information in the Draper Collection of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society indicates that in 1775 he led a company of settlers into 
Kentucky but that, because of Indian dangers, the settlement had 
to be abandoned ; whereupon he returned east and served with the 
Rangers in Westmoreland County. After the conflict he returned 
and became a prominent citizen of Bourbon County, serving as 
Sheriff in 1788. He died at New Madrid, 1789.” 

What was the motive for the murder of Wipey? One possibility 
is covetousness, inasmuch as Hinckston’s tract at present New 
Florence was directly across the river from Wipey’s cabin on the 
north bank. Perhaps Hinckston and the Indian had a disagreement. 
Even more likely, Hinckston and Cooper may have committed the 
crime on the theory that “the only good Indian is a dead one.” 


® Montgomery, oft. cit., p. 280. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, VII, 118-19. 
® Montgomery, op. cit., pp. 280-81. 

* Thwaites and Kellogg, op. cit., pp. 387-88. 
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Bigots from time immemorial have hated other people whose ways 
of life they did not understand. Hinckston’s side of the matter has 
come down. to us through the instrumentality of his son, who told 
Dr. Draper that the killing was in self-defence, that Wipey had a 
grudge against his father and threatened to kill him; whereupon 
Hinckston took the initiative and waylaid the Indian upon the high- 
way.” This version must be taken with reservations. For one thing, 
the unfortunate victim’s side of the story will never be known. For 
another, if Mr. Rose’s account is to be credited, Wipey was killed 
while fishing in a canoe and not on the highway. And, regardless 
of which way it was, even the Hinckston version admits that the 
Indian was “waylaid,” shot or otherwise killed by surprise and 
probably from ambush. 

The memory of Joseph Wipey, and the events connected with 
his tragedy, are worthy of notice on an historical marker. 


* Ibid., pp. 387-88. 










































NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Dona.Lp H. Kent 


Chief of Research and Publications 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will be held in York on October 26 and 27, with the 
Historical Society of York County as host. Convention headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Yorktowne, with registration beginning at 
11:30 a.m. on Friday, October 26. An interesting and extensive 
program of papers and addresses has been arranged. William S. 
McClellan, President of the Historical Society of York County, 
will preside at the Friday luncheon, when Warren W. Hassler, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania State University, will give a paper on “George 
B. McClellan: A Revision,” and Harold E. Dickson will present 
an illustrated paper on “The Pennsylvania Heritage in Painting.” 

The Friday afternoon session will be devoted to “Pennsylvania’s 
Relations with Maryland,” under the chairmanship of Francis C. 
Haber of the Maryland Historical Society. Arthur G. Tracey will 
deal with “The Monocacy Road”; Stuart Bruchey, of Dickinson 
College, will discuss “The Business Relationship between Robert 
Oliver of Baltimore and John Craig of Philadelphia, 1787-1807” ; 
and. Frederic S. Klein, of Franklin and Marshall College, will give 
a paper on “Jeffersonians in Local Politics along the Pennsyl- 
vania-Maryland Border.” 

Dr. Philip S. Klein, President of the Association, will preside 
at the annual dinner on Friday evening, which will feature two 
addresses. Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, will take “A New 
Look at Pennsylvania’s Historical Program.’’ Honorable Gene- 
vieve Blatt, Secretary of Internal Affairs, will discuss “Sources 
for Pennsylvania History in the Department of Internal Affairs.” 
After the dinner, there will be a reception at the Historical Society 
‘of York County. aoues 

Saturday, October 27, will begin with the Phi Alpha Theta 
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breakfast and the business meeting of the Association. At 10:00 
a.m., the program will resume with a panel on Pennsylvania 
Studies in the Schools and Colleges. Dr. Ralph W. Cordier, of 
Indiana State Teachers College, will preside and other participants 
will be Melville Boyer, C. M. Myers, and Robert L. Bloom. Dr. 
William A. Russ, Jr., of Susquehanna University, will preside at 
the Saturday luncheon, when Pennsylvania politics in 1856 will be 
the topic for discussion. Robert E. Carlson and James E. Kehl, 
both of the University of Pittsburgh, will give papers on “Bu- 
chanan and Western Pennsylvania,” and on “The Republican Party 
in Pennsylvania.” The annual meeting will conclude with a histor- 
ical tour to Conewago Chapel, an eighteenth century Jesuit mission 
church. The tour will be led by the Rev. Carl Brady, and the Rev. 
John P. Bolen will lecture. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Adams County Historical Society held its second spring 
tour on Tuesday evening, June 5, visiting the vicinity of Fairfield. 
Frank Moore and Rev. A. W. Geigley gave explanatory talks at 
the site of Virginia Mills and the remains of the “Tapeworm” 
Railroad viaduct on the A. W. Geigley farm. Mrs. John Linn 
told about the mill site on the Linn farm. 


The annual meeting of the American Swedish Historical Foun- 
dation was held on June 2. All the officers were re-elected, and an 
Executive Committee was chosen, as provided by new bylaws, 
to act between quarterly meetings of the full Board of Governors. 
The Foundation’s John Ericsson collections have received notable 
additions through the generosity of the United Engineering Trus- 
tees of New York. More than twenty of Ericsson’s own models of 
inventions, as well as various personal belongings and ten boxes 
of correspondence and papers, were given to the Foundation. 


The Chester County Historical Society had its summer pilgrim- 
age on Saturday afternoon, August 11, first holding open house at 
its 1704 House, traveling to the museum of the Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation in Delaware, and ending with a picnic supper 
near Lafayette’s quarters on Brandywine Battlefield. 
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On June 9, the Colonial Philadelphia Historical Society held 
a soiree at its headquarters in the Hill-Physick-Keith Mansion on 
Society Hill, Philadelphia. The open house and garden party from 
5 p.m. to midnight included a buffet supper, novelties in enter- 
tainment reminiscent of the eighteenth century, and dancing. The 
proceeds went to the rehabilitation fund for the headquarters of 
the Society. A general meeting was held on September 27 at 
Old Pine Church. 


On the occasion of the Fort Augusta Bicentennial Celebration, 
August 27, the Columbia County Historical Society met in the 
museum at Fort Augusta in Sunbury. Robert H. Hoover, the 
caretaker, outlined the significance of the celebration and of this 
historic property of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. A schedule of the celebration’s other features was also 
given out. The group then toured Fort Augusta, as well as the 
Joseph Priestley home in Northumberland. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin County on 
June 18 featured an illustrated talk by Mrs. Joseph W. Rudman 
on the Society’s fall pilgrimage in 1954 through historic areas of 
Dauphin, Lebanon, and Berks counties. The annual Strawberry 
Festival was an added attraction at this meeting. 


On May 6, the Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County His- 
torical Society met at the home of Miss Mary E. Cloud and Miss 
J. Florence McKay, with Miss Sara L. Roak as co-hostess. The 
meeting was devoted to informal story-telling. The Chapter made 
a pilgrimage on June 3 to Brandywine Battlefield Park. During 
May several large groups of school students visited the Society 
headquarters in the Old Court House, Chester. At spring meeting 
of the Council of the Society, a proposal to move John Morton’s 
remains from the old burial ground on Third Street to Chester 
Rural Cemetery was discussed. This proposal was defeated, first 
by the opposition of John Morton’s descendants, and secondly by 
an adverse vote of a citizens’ meeting on April 16. 


The 43rd annual reunion of the Donegal Society was held at 
Donegal Presbyterian Church, Donegal Springs, Lancaster County, 
on June 21. John Milton Ranck, Esq., President of the Society, 
presided at the morning session when an address was given by 
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Dr. William W. Hall, President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. At the afternoon session, Past President Henning W. Prentis, 
Jr., presided, and Dr. Paul Swain Havens, President of Wilson 
College, spoke on “The Church and the College.” 


At the meeting of the Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association on 
July 27 at the Fort Le Boeuf Memorial in Waterford, Mrs. Edward 
Mando presented citations for service to the historical interests of 
the area to Rollo McCray on his eightieth birthday, and to Mrs. 
Cynthia: Ensworth and Mrs. John Kuhns. Former Congressman 
R. L. Rodgers spoke on the Battle of Gettysburg, with lantern 
slide illustrations. Alex Wightman, past president of the Chautau- 
qua County Historical Society, discussed the life and career of 
Robert M. Rownd of Ripley, New York, one of the last com- 
manders of the Grand Army of the Republic. John Metcalf spoke 
on the world situation. Future plans, according to the program 
chairman, Mrs. Hilda Douville, include an autumn meeting at 
Edinboro State Teachers College, a winter meeting in Erie, an 
essay contest, and a tour of the Snodgrass Museum and the 
Pymatuning area in September. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County held 
its annual bus trip on June 18, visiting Old Economy, the last 
home of the Harmony Society, which is now a historic property 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission in Am- 
bridge. A talk by the curator, Lawrence Thurman, added interest 
to their tour of the seventeen buildings and the grounds. The tour 
was scheduled in June, instead of July, in order to give more time 
for preparation to celebrate the Armstrong Expedition Bicenten- 
nial, in which the Society is taking an active part. 


The historical tour of the Keystonians on June 23 visited Fort 
Augusta at Sunbury, the Joseph Priestley home in Northumber- 
land, Warrior Run Church, north of Milton, the Muncy Historical 
Society and Museum, and the Lycoming, Historieal Society in 
Williamsport. 


At. the meeting on June 7, the Lackawanna County Historical 
Society honored their retiring president, .Thomas:.F. Murphy,.and 
named. him..president..emeritus.. Mr. ‘Murphy. is a member: of the 
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Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and has long 
been active in the Historical Society and other civic organizations 
of Scranton. At the same meeting the society was given a portrait 
of Col. Henry Martyn Boies, first commander of the old Thirteenth 
Regiment and founder of the Lackawanna County Historical So- 
ciety. The new president is Everett Thomas. 


The annual picnic of the Mercer County Historical Society was 
held on Wednesday evening, August 15, on the lawn of the 
Magoffin House, headquarters of the Society. The winner of the 
historical essay contest was announced. Miss Katheryne Yvonne 
Tomson, who graduated in June from Mercer Joint High School, 
was awarded the hundred-dollar college scholarship for her essay 
on “Mercer, the Williamsburg of Mercer County.” Albion Bindley, 
the President of the Society, introduced Miss Tomson, who is now 
a student at Clarion State Teachers College. 


The bicentennial of the capture and burning of Fort Granville 
in 1756 was observed with a historical pageant, “From These 
Ashes There Shall Rise ... ,” presented by the Mifflin County 
Historical Society at Mitchell Field, Lewistown, on August 1 to 3. 
A cast of two hundred, with a chorus of 48 voices, was directed 
by Mrs. Robert Steele, who also wrote the pageant. Dr. S. K. 
Stevens, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, who attended the second performance, 
pointed out that it was of. special interest and value because it 
was written and presented entirely through local effort. The Fort 
Granville bicentennial was the third and last of the events of 
Mifflin County’s Year of Commemoration. In preparation for this 
celebration, the Lewistown Sentinel serialized William A. Hunter’s 
article, “First Line of Defense, 1755-56,” from the July, 1955 issue 
of PENNSYLVANIA History, as well as the section on Fort Gran- 
ville from the manuscript for the revised edition of Frontier Forts 
of Pennsylvania, by permission of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission and of the Editor of PENNsyLvANnia History. 


At the annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto, 
Washington, D. C., on May 18, Dr. Amos E. Taylor spoke on 
“Pennsylvania’s Contribution to the Development of Latin Amer- 
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ica.” Dr. Taylor is Director of the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, Pan American Union. 


The spring issue of the Bulletin of the Radnor Historical Society 
has a number of interesting brief articles, among them “The Wat- 
sons of Kinterra,” by Caroline Robbins, and “The Old Wayne 
Lyceum Hall,” by Emma C. Patterson. 


The annual outdoor meeting of the Shippensburg Historical So- 
ciety was held on July 12 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. 
Luhrs. Mrs. William T. Main presented a paper on “The Streets 
of Shippensburg,” and a color moving picture was shown. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Summer Session conducted their fifteenth 
annual historical tour on Saturday, July 21, visiting the battlefield 
of Gettysburg. Traveling from Pittsburgh the evening of July 20, 
the group spent the night at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. 
At breakfast the next morning, Dr. Frederick Tilberg, Historian 
of Gettysburg National Military Park, gave an illustrated lecture 
on the campaign and the battle. Then the group left for Gettys- 
burg and spent the day touring the battlefield. At the noon dinner, 
Viers W. Adams, Director of the Summer Sessions, presided. 


On July 4, the Wyoming Commemorative Association held its 
79th annual commemoration service of the Battle and Massacre of 
Wyoming, with a well-attended gathering at the Wyoming Monu- 
ment. Preceded by a band concert, the service included the pres- 
entation of standards by the Standard Guard of the 109th Field 
Artillery Battalion; an invocation by Rev. Ralph A. Weatherly, 
of Grace Episcopal Church, Kingston ; a welcome by Col. Thomas 
A. Atherton, President of the Commemorative Association; the 
presentation of floral tributes by various patriotic organizations ; an 
address on “The Changing Character of the Fourth of July,” by 
Dr. C. Frederick Rudolph, Jr., of the Department of History, Wil- 
liams College ; and a benediction by Rev. A. J. Peverada, Chairman 
of the Department of History, Kings College. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Colonel Frank W. Melvin, the Chairman, announces that the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has perfected 
its new organization with the appointment of Directors for the two 
Bureaus among which the Commission’s varied activities have been 
divided. Earle W. Newton, formerly editor of American Heritage, 
and director of Old Sturbridge Village, heads the Bureau of 
Museum, Historic Sites, and Properties, which—as its name sug- 
gests—includes the State Museum, the various historical museums 
and properties, and the promotion of historical preservation. Dr. 
Sanford W. Higginbotham, formerly University Editor and Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Mississippi and author of The 
Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 1800- 
1816, is the Director of the Bureau of Research, Publications and 
Records, combining the historical research, archival, and publish- 
ing work of the Commission. The old Divisions, with some modifica- 
tions in name or duties, now function within these Bureaus which 
were set up to coordinate related activities and to attain greater 
efficiency. 

Within Dr. Higginbotham’s Bureau the Division of Public Rec- 
ords is headed by Henry Howard Eddy, Chief Records Officer ; and 
Donald H. Kent, formerly Associate State Historian, is Chief of 
the Research and Publications Division which replaced the old His- 
torical Division. In Mr. Newton’s Bureau are the State Museum, 
headed by John Witthoft as Chief Curator, and the Division of 
Historic Sites and Properties, of which A. Glenn Mower is Chief. 
Over the two Bureaus is the Executive Director, Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
with William N. Richards, formerly Assistant State Historian, as 
Executive Assistant, and with Miss Dolores J. Malloy as Admin- 
istrative Assistant. 


During the week of July 8, Williamsport celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of her incorporation as a borough, by an Act of the 
General Assembly in 1806. There were parades, exhibits, and a his- 
torical pageant called “Lycorama,” in which more than a thousand 
persons took part. The research for the pageant was done by Mar- 
shall R. Anspach. A handsome historical booklet, compiled and 
edited by Mr. Anspach and Paul D. Gilmore, included two articles 
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from Now and Then, the quarterly of the Muncy Historical Society 
and Museum of History. 


The 200th anniversary of the building of Fort Augusta was 
celebrated at Sunbury, Northumberland County, from August 26 to 
29. Sunday, August 26, was “religious observance day.” On Mon- 
day, “historical day,” the celebration was officially opened by 
ceremonies in Cameron Park, with an address by Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. Tuesday was “civil observance day,” and Wednesday 
was “military day.” On this closing day there were talks by 
Brigadier G. P. H. Boycott of the British Military Mission in 
Washington, and by Lieutenant General James M. Gavin, Chief of 
Research and Development, U. S. Army. A historical drama, 
‘“‘Augusta—Fortress Invincible,” was presented in the high school 
stadium on the last three evenings of the celebration. It was written 
by Joseph F. Ingham, Esq., of Selinsgrove, and directed by Pro- 
fessor Axel Kleinsorg of Susquehanna University. Open house was 
held at Fort Augusta Museum, the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission’s historic property in Sunbury, at the Joseph 
Priestley Home in Northumberland, and at the local Chamber of 
Commerce. An art exhibit was set up in the Masonic Temple, and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad exhibited old time railroad equipment 
at its Sunbury station. 


The John Dickinson Mansion, near Dover, Delaware, was offi- 
cially opened as a branch of the Delaware State Museum on May 2, 
1956. Handsomely restored, the one-time country home of “The 
Penman of the American Revolution” will have great interest to 
Pennsylvanians, for John Dickinson’s long career as a lawyer and 
statesman crossed the state boundary, and he alternately served both 
states as legislator, delegate to the Continental Congress, and chief 
executive. The Georgian brick house which his father, Samuel Dick- 
inson, built before 1740 was purchased in 1952 with funds raised 
by the National Society of Colonial Dames in Delaware. The home 
and twelve acres around it were formally presented to the State on 
September 17, 1952, and the General Assembly appropriated funds 
for its restoration in 1953. Leon deValinger, Jr., State Archivist 
and Director of the State Museum, carried out a thorough and 
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authentic restoration, based on careful research in Dickinson cor- 
respondence and records. A private group, the Friends of the John 
Dickinson Mansion, was also formed in 1952, to stimulate interest 
in this historic home, and to help in raising funds. It publishes a 
news letter, and has issued an attractive pamphlet, ““The House on 
Jones Neck: The Dickinson Mansion,” by Dr. J. H. Powell. Dr. 
John A. Munroe, Chairman of the History Department of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, is now the president of this organization. 


In the Henry S. Borneman Collection the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia has the most comprehensive collection of Pennsylvania 
German material ever assembled. Mr. Borneman, who died in 1955 
at the age of eighty-four, led a full and busy life as a lawyer, as 
president of the Pennsylvania German Society, and as an active 
member of other historical groups, but his lifelong avocation was the 
collecting of books. In this his outstanding achievement was the 
building up of his great collection on Pennsylvania German art and 
culture, which the Free Library purchased in 1955. The Collection 
includes 500 “Fraktur” or illuminated manuscript leaves, of which 
350 are original paintings and 150 are printed broadsides, for the 
most part hand illuminated. There are 115 bookplate books, each 
with a distinctive and beautifully wrought design, and 700 volumes 
including some 25 early and unusual manuscripts. The Collection 
is rich in the earliest imprints in German from the presses of 
Franklin, Christopher Saur, and the Ephrata Brotherhood. German 
printing in America is represented from 36 communities. Among 
ten musical manuscripts from Ephrata Cloister are three copies of 
the exceedingly rare Paradisisches Wunderspiel, as well as seven 
individual choral books, hand illuminated by the sisters of the 
Cloister. The Borneman Collection gives a vivid representation 
of the cultural contributions of the German settlers to Pennsylvania, 
and the Free Library is to be congratulated on giving it a fitting 
home, open to the research scholar and the interested citizen. 

The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina 
has established a Committee on Unwritten Books, with the pur- 
pose of compiling lists that may lead to the writing and publishing’ 
of books to fill omissions of periods and personalities of that State 
in historical literature. “The Committee aims merely to show what 
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is needed, but neither the Association nor the Committee take any 
responsibility for publishing or finding a publisher. 


This year the annual meeting of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation will be held in Washington, D. C., on October 19 
and 20. It will conclude with a tour to Fredericksburg, including 
the historic mansion of Kenmore, on October 21. 


This summer a historical drama, “Man’s Reach,” was presented 
at Old Economy, the historic property of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission at Ambridge, Beaver County. 
Telling the story of the Harmony Society and of its three successful 
communities in the authentic setting of their final home at Old 
Economy, this drama was written by Gladys Lashley Cooper, di- 
rected by John C. Barner, and presented by a cast of one hundred. 


The seventh annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival was held 
at Kutztown from July 4 to 8, under the sponsorship of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch Folklore Center of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. Food, craft demonstration, and exhibits of heirlooms, antiques, 
folk art, and plain dress were featured, and there was a folk 
pageant of Pennsylvania Dutch farm life. 


Ernest C. Miller, of Warren, vice president of the West Penn 
Oil Company of Canada, and a historian whose writings have in- 
cluded several articles in PENNSYLVANIA History and the Asso- 
ciation’s pamphlet on Pennsylvania’s Oil Industry, was awarded 
an honorary master of arts degree by Allegheny College last June. 


The fall meeting of the Early American Industries Association 
will be held at Columbus, Ohio, on October 12-14. The members 
will visit the Ohio State Museum and several historic spots in the 
vicinity of Columbus. Especially for the meeting, the Ohio State 
Museum will install several exhibits, a complete gunsmith’s shop, 
an early book bindery, and the tools and equipment of an Ohio 
hat maker. 


An attractive new work on Kentucky Ante-Bellum Portraiture, 
by Edna Talbott Whitley, will be of considerable interest to 
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Pennsylvanians. Among the seventy-two artists who made por- 
traits of Kentuckians were such of our artists as Audubon, Sully, 
Chester Harding, and Charles Willson Peale, whose paintings are 
among the three hundred reproduced. The work was published 
for the National Society of Colonial Dames in America by Whittet 
& Shepperson, of Richmond, Virginia. 


The Wheatland Centennial Celebration at Lancaster on August 
5, 1956, commemorated the hundredth anniversary of the election 
of James Buchanan as President of the United States. The celebra- 
tion began with a pageant, “From Wheatland to Washington.” 
Henning W. Prentis, Jr., presided over a presentation ceremony, 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield presented the Wheat- 
land commemorative stamp, a message from President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was read, and Buchanan presidential medals were pre- 
sented to honored guests. Sir Roger Makins, the British Ambas- 
sador, gave an address dealing with the first trans-Atlantic cable 
message in Buchanan’s administration. 


COMMENT IN QUOTES 


From a recent monthly letter of the Royal Bank of Canada, as 
reported in the New York Times, Sunday, August 19, 1956: 


Today is the time to preserve our memorials while they 
are still available. But don’t let’s have stuffy memorials 
like dull stone plaques. Let’s have interesting pictures 
and maps and imaginatively worded sentences to show us 
what happened 200 or 300 years ago. 

While other nations are proud of a history that goes 
back to the night of time, we belong to the sunrise. But 
our past is just as vital as theirs. 

The importance of our memorials is that they are new. 
Every fort built, every portage broken around a water- 
fall, every palisade erected by an adventuresome com- 
munity, was an advance, a broadening of horizons, some- 
thing daringly new. 

Every town and city in Canada has at least one building 
that was the scene of human adventure and significant 
events. These structures justify their preservation because 
it was in and around them that that course of our history, 
perhaps the course of world history, was changed. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
Epirep By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


Patriotism on Parade: The Story of Veterans’ and Hereditary Organisations 
in America, 1783-1900. By Wallace Evan Davies. (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 388. $6.00.) 


Patriotism on Parade, despite the braggadocio air of its title, is not only 
No. 66 of the Harvard Historical Studies but sober and candid history, 
objective and American to the core. Nor is its author handicapped by the 
fact that, as a small bespectacled boy and earnest member of the Children 
of the American Revolution appointed to recite the creed of that hereditary 
society at its national convention in Washington in the early 1920’s, he 
completely forgot his lines at the long-awaited final moment of recitation 
and had no other enthusiast at hand well enough acquainted with the words 
of the creed to prompt him. In fact, Wallace Evan Davies has lived sufficiently 
long within the aura of hereditary patriotic societies and within the field of 
American history to see both those phenomena steadily and to see them, as 
Matthew Arnold might say, “whole.” He delivers himself in respect of those 
two subjects without embarrassment, and he does as well and frankly with 
military veterans’ organizations. 

Where he might have dealt with his material tongue-in-cheek or handled 
it with the direct censure of stern sustained wisdom, he has treated every 
phase of the record of the Society of the Cincinnati, the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association, the Veterans of the Mexican War, the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the United Confederate Veterans, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the United Daughters of the Confederacy, the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, and 
the National Society of Colonial Dames (and all the rest of his alphabetical 
jungle) with patient understanding and unfailing urbanity. 

Sentences, paragraphs, whole chapters sparkle with wit; but the writer 
is always kind as he is incisive. He omits nothing. He condones nothing 
that is blind, foolish, or jingoistic—and he finds much that is vain, shortsighted 
and jingoistic in the hereditary societies just as he finds much that 
is jingoistic, designing, and cupidinous in veterans’ organizations. But always 
his purpose is, as an historian’s should be, to comprehend the spectacle rather 
than to condemn it. He is as patient with the G. A. R. and its publications, 
the National Tribune and the American Tribune, as he would be with the 
V. F. W. and the American Legion and their publications today, were his 
book passing on from 1900 to 1955. For him they and their works, like the 
D. A. R., the S. R., the S. A. R., the Dames (of whatever nomenclature), and 
their works are integral elements of American history and American life. 

For better or worse he sees them here to stay: now as the worst exponents 
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of our nationalism or the most truculent censors of our internationalism ; now 
as the truest of our patriots; now as the sharpest critics of American iso- 
lationism; now as the opponents of American participation in the United 
Nations; now as the warmest of Anglophiles—cultivators of family trees, 
aspirants to family crests, as likely to be applicants for admission to the 
Baronial Order of Runnemede or the Societé de Guillaume le Conquérant 
as to the Society of Mayflower Descendants. 

For Mr. Davis thoroughly documents and covers his field, be it “blue 
blood turning red, white, and blue”; pink teas of Daughters or hot times 
of Veterans; the patriotic press of many generations; the Veterans’ discovery 
of the welfare state; considered or chauvinist judgment on public questions. 
And in his book plainly to be beheld are the founders in many a vista of 
devotion and zeal, many a dilemma or quandary, many a huddle and many an 
argument: William O. McDowell ever to the fore, General John A. Logan 
frequently in evidence ; Mesdames John King Van Rensselaer and John Lyon 
Gardiner, the Misses Mary Desha and Eugenia Washington, Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth, Mrs. Flora Darling, Mrs. Harriet Lothrop, e¢ alii. Most 
modest and unassuming are the all but nameless organizers of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union which saved President George 
Washington’s home for the Nation and all our fellow citizens. 

But modesty is not Mr. Davies’ keynote, for most transparently his book 
presents a patriotism which is paraded and paying—too often one which 
courts and cherishes a not immaterial remuneration. 

Paxtang, Pennsylvania Husertis M, CUMMINGS 


George Washington in the Ohio Valley. By Hugh Cleland. (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Pp. 405. $5.00.) 


This book is a noble monument to a great man and a great region. George 
Washington’s part in the winning of western Pennsylvania to its English 
and American loyalties has long been recognized by historians of the Winning 
of the West. Seven times this man of destiny visited or approached the 
western waters. Seven times he applied himself to the western problem, each 
time adding to the largeness of his concepts. In 1753 Major Washington 
spoke for a colony and a land company. In 1794 President Washington spoke 
for a nation and the supremacy of the Constitution. Proud indeed can western 
Pennsylvanians be of the high auspices under which their Anglo-American 
history began. Few regions have such distinction with which to leaven their 
bicentennial celebrations. 

The book is primarily a documentary, aided by simple introductory matter, 
commentaries and notations by Dr. Cleland. For the most part Washington 
speaks for himself. The story of the famous 1753-54 mission to the French 
at Fort Le Boeuf is told by means of a facsimile reproduction of Washing- 
ton’s Journal supplemented by a few quotations from the Journal of 
Christopher Gist. The Fort Necessity campaign is described by extracts 
from translations of the Memorial and Contrecoeur editions of Washington’s 
captured original. These are supplemented by minutes, notes, and other 
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Washington items, besides eye-witness accounts of the battle. The famous 
controversy about the “assassination” of Jumonville is documentarily dealt 
with. The Braddock campaign is covered by accounts taken from the source 
collections of Pargellis and Fitzpatrick. A variety of sources is drawn on for 
the Forbes campaign of 1758, including the papers of Henry Bouquet. The 
story of the land scouting expedition of 1770 is based on Washington’s 
Journal of that year, but, strangely enough, Dr. Cleland fails to state clearly 
what source he used and where he used it. The same criticism must be made 
of the account taken from the Journal of 1784 concerning Washington’s 
inspection of his western land holdings. Finally, Washington’s part in the 
Whiskey Rebellion is told from a variety of sources. 

The evolution of Washington’s thinking about western problems is well 
brought out in these pages. In his 1753 mission to the French, he is seen 
in a highly precarious situation among Indians impressed with French ag- 
gression. Washington’s dependence on the Half King shows wishful thinking 
about the efficacy of the divide-and-conquer technique, an over-used tech- 
nique which involved getting aid from the Iroquois Indians. This dependence 
doomed Washington before he started on the Fort Necessity campaign, as 
the well-known sequel shows. As Braddock’s aide he learned from profes- 
sional soldiers some very important rules of warfare. As a Virginia colonel 
with General Forbes in 1758 he learned even more, especially how to ad- 
minister a well-equipped army. 

The Journals of 1770 and 1784 are, in a sense, tragic ones. They point to 
the Washington that might have been, had the calls to public duty not been 
so imperious. As a private citizen, Washington aspired to be a prosperous 
land owner. As a typical Virginia gentleman, he was in debt. As a veteran 
and a surveyor, he knew that a solution of his financial difficulties lay in 
a rise in value of Ohio River land grants received from Virginia’s governor. 
Hence, his agreement with William Crawford and others, and their tour of 
inspection of 1770. Hence, even more, the inspection of his properties in 1784 
—more because of the personal losses and debts of the Revolutionary times 
and also because of the promise of the increased value of his western lands 
that would result from promoting communication and commerce across the 
mountains. 

Thus do personal problems and public responsibilities produce the landlord 
and the expansionist, a blend which provided the incentive to transform a 
Virginia gentleman landowner into a western-minded constitution maker and 
nation builder. Questions of land improvement, western state building, trade 
rivalry with Spaniards, road building, river clearing, foreign immigration, 
and a score of others thus crowd into the mind of one who knows what goes 
to make the building of a nation because he has a stake in the process. Even 
the idea of James Rumsey’s “discovery of working Boats against stream” 
enters into his fertile mind. Hence, by 1794, from the more serene, but not 
yet storm-proof heights of the presidency of a young republic, he struck 
down the efforts of the “whiskey rebels’—those “misguided or designing 
men”—to subvert a stable government. 

There are other ways to show the tremendous importance of the unity of 
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focal and national history. But until more comprehensive and synthetic work 
is done, it is fitting that localities should do as western Pennsylvanians have 
done, glorify our national heroes in local settings. 

University of Toledo RanpotpH C. Downes 


The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840. By William A. Sullivan. 
(Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1955. 


Pp. 253. $3.25.) 


The story of the growth of the labor movement in the United States is 
often a recital of needless poverty, of bitter controversy, of patient perse- 
verance, and of inequities. It is also, however, one of progress and one of 
commanding interest. Pennsylvania was an important center in the fight for 
the rights of the working man. The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission has added materially to the literature on the subject by the 
publication of William A. Sullivan’s The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 
1800-1840. 

In spite of the fact that the commonwealth spreads from the seaboard to 
the eastern edge of the Mississippi Valley and is therefore diverse in its 
activities and in its attitudes, the author has managed to achieve a com- 
mendable degree of unity. He pictures the industrial scene of iron mills, 
textile plants, engine works, and a host of other producing concerns, and he 
peoples it with factory operatives, ironworkers, common laborers, and skilled 
artisans, all with their hopes, their trials, and their tribulations. He de- 
scribes the workers’ efforts to organize, and depicts the strife that marked 
the protests of both the skilled and the unskilled. He examines also the 
relations between politics and labor during the Jackson period, and ends with 
a brief chapter on the wage earners and social reform. 

Particularly interesting in the study is the material on wages. In too 
many instances during the period the pay for a long day’s work remained 
the same or turned distressingly downward; few were the laborers whose 
working hours grew less. Protests were not lacking, especially by the 
cordwainers and the printers, but the “turn-out” (strike) was ineffective 
against depressions and against charges of conspiracy. Not until the days 
of Jackson did local action begin to merge into a concerted movement of 
somewhat national scope, and even then conflicts from within and opposition 
from without palsied effective united action. In 1840 the outlook was still 
troubled by many of the difficulties that had beclouded it four decades before. 

The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840 is based on sound 
research. The author has delved into a great variety of sources and has 
gleaned many significant facts. Though gladly acknowledging his debt to 
the studies of John R. Commons and his distinguished associates, he has dug 
assiduously into what in some instances is new ground. Notwithstanding the 
abundance of evidence, however, few clear premises stand forth. The evidence 
concerning labor’s disinclination to support Jackson, especially in the city of 
Philadelphia, is convincing, but many attributes are accorded labor with little 
supporting evidence. There is no great over-all view of the conflicting and 
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at times inspiring forces in the nation that marked the years of the study. 
Occasionally conclusions that have already been seriously questioned by other 
recent students are made without qualification. Yet the book is of great value, 
and many Pennsylvanians in particular will hope that the Commission will 
sponsor the publication of other volumes in the field. 

Temple University James A. BARNES 


James Wilson, Founding Father, 1742-1798. By Charles Page Smith. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture [1956]. Pp. 426. $7.50.) 


’ 


“The noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees,” declared Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, “is the highroad that leads him to England.” To many young Scots 
of the eighteenth century the way to America furnished an even nobler 
prospect than the highroad to England, but Dr. Johnson, who declared himself 
“willing to love all mankind, except an American,” could not be expected to 
recognize this rival route to fame and fortune. It led particularly to Penn- 
sylvania and to her neighboring provinces, and along it in 1765 journeyed an 
Edinburgh clerk, James Wilson, aged twenty-three. In Pennsylvania his 
noblest prospects for fame and fortune seemed to be realized, but then suddenly 
his career collapsed. The avidity with which he sought his private fortune 
darkened his public fame and probably withheld from him an appointment 
as chief justice which might have been the capstone of his career. 

It is astonishing that this distinguished statesman has had no biographer 
till now. Professor Smith feels that the condition of Wilson’s death as “a 
fugitive from the law in a shabby Carolina inn, made him an uncongenial 
subject for the filiopietistic pens of nineteenth-century biographers.” Yet this 
explanation is not entirely satisfactory; great achievements had preceded 
this tawdry end, achievements that have long begged narrating. And though 
some of Wilson’s greatest achievements lack dramatic quality—for example, 
his work in the Continental Congress, in the Constitutional Convention, in 
the Pennsylvania ratifying convention, and on the Supreme Court—there are 
some highly dramatic materials here, like the tale of the attack on Fort 
Wilson and indeed the bare outline of this emigrant’s progress. The story of 
his last few years, of his final descent into the maelstrom of debt, is par- 
ticularly moving. 

Son of a farmer in Fifeshire, James Wilson was sent to the university 
at St. Andrews to be prepared for the ministry, apparently being destined for 
a schismatic branch of the Presbyterian kirk. When his father’s death 
interrupted his studies, he tried his lot as tutor and as clerk, but his prospects 
in Scotland were unsatisfactory—prospects were always taunting him—and he 
welcomed the aid of his family in sending him to America, where some 
cousins had already gone. William Smith hired him as a tutor in the College 
of Philadelphia, but this post was only a stop-gap; a brighter future opened 
when he became an apprentice in the law office of John Dickinson. 

By 1767 he was on his own, beginning the practice of law in Reading, 
whence he moved, for greater opportunities, to Carlisle in 1770. Carlisle, 
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entrance to the West and to the wealth of America for many immigrant 
Scots, furnished James Wilson with a stepping-stone toward his goals. While 
yet he was in Reading, his abundant energy had led him into public print, 
anonymously at first, as collaborator with the future Bishop White in some 
newspaper essays on manners ascribed to a “Visitant.” Here too he wrote, 
but did not yet publish, his first political essay, “Considerations on the Nature 
and Extent of the Legislative Authority of the British Empire.” While 
resident at Carlisle he became a member of a county committee of cor- 
respondence, a delegate to the provincial convention, and a Pennsylvania 
representative in the Continental Congress, where, unlike his old preceptor, 
Dickinson, he voted for independence. 

In the years that followed, Wilson was a useful member of Congress and, 
as is well known, one of the two or three most influential members of the 
Constitutional Convention. Three chapters of this biography are devoted to 
the convention, where Wilson was set “apart from the other delegates” by 
the fact “that he was willing to pay for a strong national government by 
the widest kind of political democracy.” A fourth chapter details Wilson’s 
triumphant part in the Pennsylvania ratifying convention. Once the new 
government was estabiished, Wilson’s efforts on its behalf were rewarded 
by his appointment to the new Supreme Court. Aside from his judicial 
services, his last public roles were played as a delegate to the state convention 
which wrote a new constitution for Pennsylvania in 1790 and as the lecturer, 
at the College of Philadelphia, in the first important law course to be initiated 
after the inception of the Federal Government. Two chapters are devoted 
to Wilson’s law lectures, which were anything but narrowly technical. 

Through these years of public prominence, Wilson had not neglected his 
private prospects. Moving to Philadelphia in 1778, he used his successful 
law practice as the foundation for a continually expanding business enterprise, 
consisting primarily of speculation in lands on or near the frontier, but 
embracing also such manufacturing enterprises as lumber, grist, and textile 
mills, dye works, and iron furnaces. Purchasing land on margin, ever opti- 
mistic of America’s future, Wilson eventually accumulated holdings that were 
scattered from Pennsylvania to Georgia. “Everyone who had land to sell 
seemed to find a path eventually to Wilson’s door, and very few were turned 
away.” A tight money market in 1796 ruined Wilson, and he suffered the 
ignominy of jail confinement in Burlington, New Jersey, and in Edenton, 
North Carolina. Released from jail, he feared to return to Philadelphia, the 
center of his greatest debts and most numerous creditors, and so he spent 
months in an Edenton inn till death brought him his final release. 

Professor Smith relates this story in language which is at times quite 
exciting and which profits from such intimate details as a description of some 
of the furnishings of Wilson’s Chestnut Street home. At the same time, he 
is willing to interrupt his narrative for careful analysis of Wilson’s writings, 
speeches, and other public acts. In some details, especially geographic details, 
quite peripheral to the main story, the author allows inaccuracies to appear: 
for example, it was not Rodney, but Graves whom De Grasse repelled from 
the Chesapeake (p. 169) ; one can hardly ferry across the Firth of Forth from 
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Perth, which is farther north (p. 20) ; the Susquehanna does not divide the 
Pennsylvania yeas and nays on the Federal Constitution quite as neatly as 
the author claims (p. 278) ; in considering moving to Delaware, the Bank of 
North America did not need to contemplate “moving across the river” (p. 
155). This reviewer found it inconvenient that the intelligently-compact notes, 
which evidence especially thorough research and are therefore of particular 
interest, are located in the back of the volume. 

But such criticism seems unduly carping in comparison with the very great 
merits of a keen and lively account of the life of one of the most important 
Americans of the eighteenth century. From his land speculations to his law 
lectures, readers will find much to interest them in this neglected Pennsyl- 
vanian, but his greatest fame will continue to rest on his part in the writing 
ot the Constitution. The Constitutional Convention, says Professor Smith, 
“Was tue central fact in Wilson’s life”; here he “espoused more of those prin- 
ciples which have since become prominent features of American democracy 
than any other delegate.” Both for its uniqueness and for its singular merits, 
this is one of the most important of American biographies. 

University of Delaware Joun A. MUNROE 


On the Arkansas Route to California in 1849. The Journal of Robert B. Green 
of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Edited by J. Orin Oliphant. (Lewisburg, 
Pa.: Bucknell University Press, 1955. Pp. 87.) 


Many routes were used by the tens of thousands of persons who headed 
for California in 1849, and one of the less frequently used was the Arkansas 
Route. It was not only less popular than others, but few journals remain to 
tell the story of the experiences of the men who followed the trail from Fort 
Smith to Santa Fe, and on to Los Angeles before turning north to the Mother 
Lode region. 

Three of the men in the little party of six who set out from Lewisburg late 
in February, 1849, left some written record of their experiences. William H. 
Chamberlin made the most complete record of the adventures of this small 
group of men. He had some literary skill and had agreed before departing 
to send letters back to the local paper, the Lewisburg Chronicle. In addition, 
his diary was later published in the same newspaper. David Howard also made 
some notes regarding the trip to California and some of the experiences after 
arrival. Robert B. Green, whose journal is under consideration, kept a day to 
day record of the trip, the most complete of the three, in terms of daily 
entries, but it was never revised, and appears in this volume with virtually 
no changes. 

The six men drove wagons to Pittsburgh, sent the horses back to Lewis- 
burg, and obtained passage down the Ohio. At the mouth of the Arkansas 
River they transferred to a boat going up as far as Fort Smith. There mules 
were purchased, and the men started west on March 28. The Canadian River 
was followed for a considerable distance, and then the Santa Fe Trail was 
followed to its destination. The men went down the Rio Grande until it was 
time to cut across country to the Gila River, which they followed to its mouth 
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at the Colorado. The Lewisburgers then headed northwest to Los Angeles, 
and after a brief stay, the last lap of the expedition was undertaken to the 
mining region 300 miles farther north. 

This journal is the work of a man with little formal learning, but indicates 
that he was a person of some experience. He held decided opinions and 
expressed them, at least on paper. One develops the feeling that many people 
were out of step with Green. His party joined with others to make the cross- 
ing, mostly men from southern states. These companions were all condemned 
as unconscionable scoundrels. He despised the Indians he met along the way. 
and also the Mexicans. He was horrified by the easy morals of the women, 
but this did not prevent him from making an unsuccessful attempt to impress 
one of them at Socorro. 

The hardships which Green’s party faced during the trip are beyond 
imagination today. The great difficulty in the spring, caused by rain, mud, 
and the crossing of swollen streams, faded into insignificance in comparison 
with the hardships encountered in crossing Arizona and California in mid- 
summer. Men went on near starvation rations for days. Green’s waist shrank 
from forty inches to twenty-six during the seven months he spent in reaching 
California. The men and mules were so weakened by the time they reached 
Los Angeles that it took them nearly a month to travel from there to the 
mines, and they were in dire distress in the San Woikin (Green’s spelling 
for San Joaquin) Valley for days. 

Green included many small, pertinent comments and stories. He vividly 
portrayed the tragedy of losing the handle of one’s tin cup when coffee was 
dipped from a common kettle. He had to wait until some friend would dip 
coffee for him, and wait again until the cup was cool enough to hold. He 
voiced the feelings of all the Argonauts when he wrote in Arizona, on July 
15, “. . . we are determined to go on as long as we can & then take it afoot 
& carry our provision [s} on our backs for go we will or die on the road, & 
with the front croud.” Unfortunately this man died in San Francisco before 
the year was out. 

Professor Oliphant has provided a very fine introduction to this brief, but 
interesting journal of a prospective miner on the Arkansas Route. 

Temple University EpwIin B. BronNngER 


Ben Franklin's Privateers. By William Bell Clark. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1956. Pp. 176. $3.75.) 

One of several books to mark the 250th anniversary of Franklin’s birth, 
this volume is in substance a scholarly footnote to that chapter of American 
diplomatic history dominated by Franklin and his deftly successful efforts to 
secure French aid for the American colonists. 

Mr. Clark has carefully sifted original sources to document one of the 
lesser-known activities of the versatile Dr. Franklin—his attempts to obtain 
the release of American naval prisoners in England by bartering British 
sailors held in France. It was this humanitarian purpose which caused Frank- 
lin to grant American commissions to three cutters, owned by French mer- 
chants and manned by Irish smugglers. 
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Franklin did not relish this role as director of naval affairs in addition to 
his multiple duties as Minister Plenipotentiary, and he urged Congress to 
appoint consuls for the several European seaports. Fully aware of the im- 
possibility of exerting adequate control over privateers from his seat in 
Passy, Franklin nevertheless embarked upon this venture because it promised 
to strengthen his position in negotiating for the release of Americans whom 
England held not as prisoners of war but as traitors. 

The story of the first ship to be commissioned in Franklin’s “fleet” is an 
engaging tale of conspiracy and misrepresentation, of piracy and double- 
purpose, which the author has pieced together from private letters, diplomatic 
correspondence, newspapers, and British Admiralty files. 

Early in 1779 the captured Irish smuggler’s ship Friendship was boarded 
and cut loose in Dublin harbor by escaped members of her crew, who thus 
became pirates. Their captain, one Luke Ryan, proceeded to Dunkirk to seek 
backing as a privateer. With the aid of a French merchant who purchased 
half interest in the ship, a hollow-headed American who acted as captain, 
and considerable misrepresentation of fact, Ryan obtained the American com- 
mission for his ship, now called the Black Prince, and sailed from Dunkirk 
in search of prizes and prisoners. 

Franklin intended to take no part in the disposal of prizes, for neither 
he nor the American Congress had any financial interest in the privateers. 
But the good Doctor was involved in spite of himself. After the ship’s owners 
had sorely complained about delay in getting judgment on the prizes brought 
into French ports, Franklin learned to his chagrin that he had been designated 
by the French government as Judge of the Admiralty in all cases involving 
American naval prizes. He had neglected to read papers in his own files 
which made this quite clear. Although doubtful of the legality of his decisions, 
the already over-worked and gout-ridden Minister took over this new re- 
sponsibility. 

In addition to the Black Prince, Franklin granted commissions to two other 
cutters. These vessels were successful in capturing prizes, in harassing the 
English and Irish coasts, and in sending marine insurance soaring. Thus the 
privateers contributed to the war effort. But they greatly disappointed Frank- 
lin in the meager number of prisoners brought back to France. 

Mr. Clark writes of the sea and of ships with authority, and he has supplied 
some Hollywood scriptwriter with enough sea battles, shipwrecks, and mari- 
time heroics to fill many a wide screen. His account of Franklin’s Privateers 
is a fascinating story, particularly to the reader whose knowledge of the 
American Revolution allows him to read this footnote in proper perspective. 
Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Del. WaLtER J. HEACOCK 


Pennsylvania German. Poetry, 1685-1830. By John Joseph Stoudt. Preston A. 
Barba, ed., The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society Yearbook, XX. 
(Allentown: Schlechter’s, 1955. Pp. 287. $5.00.) 


The title, Pennsylvania German Poetry, is a bit misleading and unfortunate, 
for the book does not include a single word of the dialect. It is rather a 
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presentation of High German poetry in Pennsylvania between 1685 and 1830, 

the span of time directly before the dialect era. Dr. Stoudt’s uncommon usage 

of “Pennsylvania German” compels him to write in the “Introduction” about 

“Pennsylvania German poetry in the high German language.” He circumvents 

the difficulty by using Pennsylvaanisch for the dialect, a term coined by Heinz 

Kloss but not accepted by most scholars in the field. German Poetry in Penn- 

sylvania would have been a more nearly accurate designation—certainly less 

disturbing. 

Dr. Stoudt’s book is the first one to present a picture of High German 
poetry in Pennsylvania as a forerunner of verse in the Pennsylvania German 
dialect. From newspapers, almanacs, hymnals, original manuscripts, and other 
sources he has gleaned representative poems for his collection. Space limita- 
tions have forced him to include only some three hundred poems by about one 
hundred and fifty poets. In a fine introduction of one hundred and six pages 
Stoudt characterizes the three overlapping periods of High German poetry 
preceding dialect verse, contrasts the English and German productions, pre- 
sents creative centers and personalities as chronologically as possible, and 
comes to the conclusion that the quantity and quality of poetry in the High 
German language during the stated years leave the English efforts in Penn- 
sylvania little chance for supremacy. With figures and comments he stresses 
the poetic productivity of the Germans in Pennsylvania, saying: “. . . the 
unique thing about Pennsylvania Poetry” is the fact “that the urge to create 
was so dynamically alive and that verse was written at the smallest chance 
to praise God.” More than three hundred and fifty poets are known to have 
written German verse in America before 1830. 

The earliest period, according to Stoudt, produced “the severely religious, 
even mystical, poetry of the immigrant generations which is preserved mainly 
in the sectarian hymnals.” It was “the deepest poetry of eighteenth century 
America, far more satisfying than Franklin’s deism or even than French 
rational philosophy and British empiricism.” The second period united the 
“mystical poetry of the sectarian élite with the more popular forms of folk 
literature.” The poems of this group, which appeared in German newspapers, 
in broadsides, and on illuminated Vorschriften, “democratized mysticism and 
joined it with folklore.” The third period revealed “the transfiguration of 
the mystical love theme into democratic brotherhood.” All three were fore- 
runners of “dialect verse with its romantic nostalgia for the good old days 
and for the brave battles of the past.” Poetry in the dialect (the fourth 
period) began around 1830. 

Let us look at the initial poetic era for evidence of what the book contains. 
The reader is introduced to Francis Pastorius, “the first of our poets and 
perhaps even the first ranking literary figure of his time in Colonial America, 
surpassing even Cotton Mather, his Puritan contemporary.” The reader learns 
that Johannes Kelpius and the other hermits of the Wissahickon (at least six 
poets) might be “the first major school of German poetry in America” if 
their total writings were available. Then the reader meets the early poets 
among the members of the Ephrata Cloisters, among the Bethlehem Mo- 
ravians, and the Perkiomen Schwenkfelders. Ephrata had at least sixty indi- 
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viduals who wrote verse—Stoudt includes fourteen. He calls Conrad Beissel’s 
poetry “the most profound creation in Colonial literature, English or Ger- 
man,” and states that the true biographer of Beissel will have to know the 
latter’s mystical verse. “The poetry of the American Moravians has emerged 
as possibly the finest product of Pennsylvania German literature.” Outstand- 
ing among the more than sixty Bethlehem poets after the Revolution were 
Count Zinzendorf, Bishop Cammerhof, and Anna Nitschmann. The most 
significant Schwenkfeldian poet was Abraham Wagner, a physician and the 
writer of at least sixty-nine poems. These are only a few of the poets in 
the earliest period. 

One should point out that Dr. Stoudt’s knowledge of mysticism and pietism 
is most advantageous in the evaluation and interpretation of these verse 
renderings ; on the other hand, Dr. Stoudt does not profess to be a philologist 
and a student of Germanics. Though the reviewer does not share the en- 
thusiasm expressed in the Introduction for the interpretation that “Pennsyl- 
vania German poetry marched the road from high mysticism to democracy,” 
he nevertheless strongly believes that the Yearbook is an outstanding and 
vital contribution which will more than open the way to an unexplored and 
unappreciated field. This book brings to light the need for considering the 
early poetry of the Germans in Pennsylvania as “a significant chapter in 
the history of American letters.” 

One should add that the Yearbook had the benefit of careful editing by Dr. 
Preston A. Barba, who was assisted by Dr. Harry A. Reichard and Dr. 
Ralph C. Wood. Under the name of each poet in the text are given essential 
and helpful bits of information about him. The sources of the poems are 
listed at the end of the text. 

The volume closes with Dr. Arthur D. Graeff’s annual report on Pennsyl- 
vania German activities in 1954. 

Susquehanna University RusseL_t WIEDER GILBERT 


Elias Boudinot’s Journey to Boston in 1809. Edited by Milton Halsey 
Thomas. (Princeton: Princeton University Library, 1955. Pp. 97. $3.50.) 


This little book, the fourth in a series of occasional publications that have 
come out in recent years under the sponsorship of the Friends of the 
Princeton Library, is as charming as it is informing. It is beautifully de- 
signed by P. J. Conkwright and attractively printed by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. The occasion of its publication was the presentation to Prince- 
ton University, in 1954, of a collection of Boudinot papers. 

The title of this work is slightly misleading. Actually, the book consists 
of Elias Boudinot’s diary of a journey (June 22-October 2, 1809) from 
Burlington, New Jersey, via New York, New Haven, Hartford, Providence, 
and Boston, to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and back to Burlington. On 
this journey Boudinot was accompanied by his widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Susan Bradford, and by a young friend, Miss Mary Binney, who later 
married Lucius Manlius Sargent of Boston. 

The important thing about this book, however, is the contents—not the 
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title. The author, a distinguished American patriot who by 1809 had become 
an elder statesman, was widely known in his own country. Wherever he went 
on this journey, Elias Boudinot met either friends or acquaintances, and 
everywhere doors swung open to him. Moreover, he was a discriminating 
observer and a good reporter. Consequently, we get from his diary not only 
glimpses of towns and of the countryside through which he passed, but also 
views and impressions of important institutions that he saw and of numerous 
distinguished persons that he met. We read, for example, interesting descrip- 
tions of New Haven, Providence, Boston, and Portsmouth; and we learn 
something about the colleges called Yale, Brown, and Harvard. Also, we 
get glimpses, inter alia, of William Samuel Johnson in retirement at Strat- 
ford, of President Timothy Dwight in New Haven, of Eli Whitney in his 
“Gun Manufactory,” and of Stephen Gano of Providence and William Ellery 
Channing of Boston in their respective pulpits. Moreover, we go with 
Boudinot to Quincy to visit Mr. and Mrs. John Adams, and to Harvard to 
attend the farewell lecture of Professor John Quincy Adams. 

This book is ably edited. It will be valued by every person who is inter- 
ested in the early period of our national history. 
Bucknell University J. Orin OLIPHANT 


The Life of Matthew Simpson. By Robert D. Clark. (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1956. Pp. 344. $5.50.) 


Dr. Clark’s biography of Bishop Simpson is an old-fashioned narrative 
account of the life of a great man. There is in it neither the glamorous hero 
worship nor the joyful excursions into the mythological which once upon a 
time seem to have been regarded as the sine qua non in telling the story 
of a great man’s sojourn here on earth. We miss, too, the psychological and 
especially the pathological. Did the good bishop have no fixations, no frustra- 
tions—alas, no libido? Well, we guess he did. But apparently he did not have 
much time to spend in reducing the processes of his cerebral cortex to the 
contents of a card index. He had too much to do to bother with such stuff. 
In journeyings often, in smacking down unkind religious editors, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians alike, in putting Democrats in their proper 
place, in stilling the murmurings of good brothers of the clergy disappointed 
with their conference appointments—in all these things including, as it were, 
on the side, sermons and lectures almost without number, the bishop was a 
reasonably busy man. 

Dr. Clark has made a contribution to American history which needed to 
be made. In much of the story of the Winning of the West, the place of the 
Methodist preacher has been ignored. In these days when it is very evident 
that the estimable Davy Crockett single-handed cleared the wilderness of 
“bar” and other noxious “critters” and prepared the way for culture of the 
classic type, it is well to remember that there were other sources of refinement 
and general improvement. None of these was so potent as was the Methodist 
circuit rider and the Baptist preacher. It is well to remember that many of the 
first families of the West, as well as of the East, for that matter, were pio- 
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neers, either because some of their members didn’t care a great deal for the 
Ten Commandments, or were too lazy to do a good job on the farm at home. 
The principal moral and cultural force in their lives was the occasional 
preacher. And the pioneer mother just had to go along. Too tired to do 
anything much but to bear as many children as possible, as soon as possible, 
it is no wonder that filth and. bedbugs and “miskeeters” and “chiggers” joined 
with her in welcoming the Methodist circuit rider when he came to her home. 
He spoke to her and her family of wrath and judgment to come but he spoke 
too of a land of hope and glory. 

Of the second generation of this company of pioneers, Matthew Simpson 
was one. He was, to quote from Dr. Clark, “born in the little village of Cadiz, 
Ohio, in 1811, to parents who, a decade earlier, with their respective families, 
had slashed and chopped their ways into the frontier wilderness.” 

Simpson’s first asset was a widowed mother, for shortly after his birth, his 
father, James Simpson, died. His next asset was revealed when “the itinerant 
preacher, who frequently stopped overnight at his mother’s house, asked him 
if he . .. could read,” and made him, more than ever, resolved to learn. After 
a brief but imposing literary education, he became a doctor but shortly after 
gave up medicine for the ministry. 

When twenty-seven years old, he was made president of Indiana Asbury 
University, an institution with a feeble enrollment: twelve in the college and 
seventy-four in the preparatory department. At forty-one he became a bishop. 

His career in the Episcopacy is well-known. He was a church administrator 
as well as a preacher of no slight stature. He was given to “politicking,” 
especially when the recognition of Methodists was at stake. He was a friend 
of Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, and Garfield. He joined with Thad Stevens in the 
bitter attack on Johnson. 

Of all these things and more, Dr. Clark tells us in a factual, interesting 
and scholarly way. He reminds us that before there was big business in 
America, there were big men. 

Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, Philadelphia ALEXANDER MACKIE 


The American Collector. Four Essays Commemorating The Draper Cen- 
tennial of The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1954. Edited by 
Donald R. McNeil. (Madison: The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, 1955. Pp. 61. $2.00.) 


The year 1954 marked the hundredth anniversary of Lyman Copeland 
Draper’s appointment as superintendent of The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. At that time he had been collecting manuscripts and reminiscences 
of the pioneer history of the Trans-Appalachian West for ten years, and the 
collections of the Society consisted of 50 books. When Draper retired in 1886, 
he had built an incomparable collection of pioneer materials, a state historical 
society with 110,000 titles, and an outstanding collection of American news- 
papers. 

The essays in this slender volume were detivered during the Founders Day 
celebration in January, 1954. Lyman H. Butterfield, editor of the Adams 














BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 537 
Papers, in “Draper’s Predecessors and Contemporaries,” discusses those men 
who, like Draper, collected, preserved, and edited: Pierre Du Simitiére, 
Jeremy Belknap, Jared Sparks, Peter Force, the Hazards, the Stevenses, and 
many others. He points out their shortcomings as well as their virtues, and 
emphasizes that although too often dismissed as quacks and antiquarians, 
these were the men who preserved the materials of American history. 

In “The Modern Collector,’ Roy P. Basler, Associate Director of the 
Library of Congress, examines some of the problems confronting the con- 
temporary collector, both private and institutional, with emphasis on the 
collecting aspects for the publication of The Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Donald R. McNeil, assistant director of The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, in “The Wisconsin Experiments,” outlines the current projects 
and policies of his society: the system of regional depositories, the staff of 
field representatives who quarter the state seeking manuscripts as Draper 
and his contemporaries did the nation, the surveys of the state as regards 
business records, labor and medical history, and the collecting of current 
political material. 

In “The Draper Manuscripts,” Miss Alice E. Smith, Chief of Research of 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, discusses the 486 bound volumes 
of manuscripts which comprise the single greatest collection on the Trans- 
Appalachian West, points out the past uses of the collection, and details 
subject fields which have not been fully utilized. 

The Draper Centennial Year was celebrated with the publication of William 
B. Hesseltine’s biography of Draper, Pioneer’s Mission. At the meetings of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the American Association 
for State ond Local History, papers appropriate to the observation were read. 
The publication of these essays serves to illuminate the important role of the 
American collector, the precursor of the American historian, in the pro- 
fession. This small volume is an attempt to place “The American Collector” 
in a proper historical perspective. It is properly eulogistic of Draper; it is a 
valuable addition to the literature, and should be read by all interested in 
American historiography. 

Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Del. Roy M. Boatman 
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